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area. 


They transmit to every tensioned wire an 
equal share of uniform vibration, 
distributed throughout the entire 
They make screen 
— step-up screen capacities — are easier to 
handle—quicker to install—need fewer ad- 
justments and renewals. 


evenly 
screen 
decks last longer 
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believing 


.. - watch reliable 
Le-Roi-Cleveland 
Sinkers at work 


“actually see why their 
surprising speed reduces 
rock-drilling costs 


Even the workmen on the job find it difficult not to 
watch Le Roi-Cleveland Sinkers go to town. The 
amazing way these drills eat hungrily into the 
hardest kind of rock must be seen to be believed. 


Speed isn’t the only advantage in using Le Roi- 
Cleveland Sinkers. Drill runners like them — they 
say these tools are easy to hold. Contractors, 
mining men, and quarry operators find that this 
feature enables drill runners to put down more 
feet of hole per shift with less effort—less fatigue. 
Here are a few additional design details that mean 
lower drilling costs.for Le Roi-Cleveland users: 


Efficient, long-life valve 


— the patented Le Roi-Cleveland valve meters the 
air so effectively that you get more work out of 
your air compressor. End seating, this valve actually 
improves with use. 


Dynamic, fighting rotation 


— the sturdy 4-pawl rifle bar and unique arrange- 
ment of parts keep the bit turning in the toughest 
going. Less time is lost because of stuck steel so 
that over-all drilléd footage is considerably greater. 
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Thorough, positive lubrication 

— the highly efficient lubrication system devised 
for Le Roi-Cleveland Sinkers thoroughly bathes 
all working parts with a protective coating of oil. 
Part life is increased many shifts, 


Le Roi-Cleveland’s line is complete. In addition 
to the widely used, fast-drilling 45-lb. class H-10 
and 55-lb, H-111, there are other sinkers ranging 
in size from 32 to 83 Ibs. Let your Le Roi distrib- 
utor help you select the right machine for your job. 


Write for latest literature, “Bes. U.8. Pat. om. 


of oi 
105 ae Heavy-duty engine Engine- ~~ set. Airmaster* 


- 


CLEVELAND DIVISION 
Manvfacturers of Cleveland Rock Drills 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


LE ROI COMPANY, General Offices, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK © WASHINGTON © CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
BIRMINGHAM @ TULSA © BUTTE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tune in . 


uRE cure for a drill’s “ills” — drill doctors say 
S — is effective lubrication. Use Texaco Rock Drill 
Lubricants (E.P.), and your drills will stay in peak 
condition longer, require less servicing, cut greater 
footage at lower cost. 

Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants (E.P.) have 
“extreme pressure” characteristics — give all moving 
parts full protection against wear. They resist oxi- 
dation, always flow readily, prevent rust and corro- 
sion whether drills are running or idle. 

Leading rock drill manufacturers approve Texaco 
Rock Drill Lubricants (E.P.) because they meet the 
lubrication requirements of every type of drill de- 
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. » TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW e 
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sign and operating condition. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engineering 
Service, call the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


i 
| PROTECT COMPRESSORS, TOO! Get more efficient, economical 


compressor operation by lubricating with the recommended Texaco 


| Alcaid, Algol or Ursa Oil. All these famous oils prevent hard carbon 


formations — keep rings frée, valves active, ports and air lines 


clear. Use them to keep pressure up, costs down. 


stirs Raat chee dea 
PRE eae eo ee 
very Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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HEN the United States Senate on Monday, June 
Ws: 1947, overrode President Truman’s veto of 

the Taft-Hartley labor bill it ended an era of 
labor-management relations which gave nearly all the 
advantages to labor. It is also the biggest step yet taken 
toward industrial peace. In years long past, when em- 
ployers had practically “life-or-death” power over their 
employees, many of them took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to exploit their less-fortunate fellow men. When 
the Wagner Act was passed it was only natural that labor 
unions would abuse the great power placed in their hands. 
Now that labor and management are placed in more 
nearly equal positions it is to be hoped that both sides, 
having each experienced successively nearly unlimited 
power and almost complete futility, will realize that this 
kind of a civil war can go on indefinitely with no benefit 
to either side, and to the detriment of the public. 

There had been some fear that opposition forces, en- 
couraged by the President’s attitude, might effectively 
hamstring the new labor law by half-hearted enforce- 
ment. Also encouraging is the fact that the working of 
the law and its administration will be closely watched by 
a continuing Congressional joint committee to be headed 
by Senator Joseph Ball (R. Minn.). This committee will 
receive any complaints of labor or management and is 
empowered to propose the necessary amendments to cor- 
rect any defects in the present law. This fear now seems 
to be groundless. 

It is reported that some of the labor unions which 
fought the bill hardest are not taking defeat graciously 
and are planning to do what they can to nullify the law 


HE recent passage by Congress and approval by the 
TT Presiaent of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 may 

turn out to be a mixed blessing, at least as far as rent 
control is concerned, but from a construction standpoint 
it is exactly what this country needs. By removing from 
construction most of the artificial restrictions and the 
need for Federal building permits this law will release 
the pent-up flood of commercial and industrial construc- 
tion which has been piling up for several years. Just 
what it will do to home building seems to be a question 
but it definitely kills the Government’s ill-fated veterans 
housing program which has failed in most of its aims, 
and which officially expires at the end of the year. 

It seems to be agreed in most quarters that this new 
freedom to build any types of structures, except those 
used for amusement or recreation, without Federal per- 
mits will place the construction industry in a position to 
do all types of vitally-needed construction “more quickly, 
more efficiently and more economically” to quote one 
source. On the surface this seems to be true but such 
reasoning overlooks the basic shortages which still exist 
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oD TO R 1A SF, 


The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 


The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 


and make it unworkable. Such action, according to some 
authoritative sources, would rather arouse public opinion 
and cause the Committee to recommend a ban on al] 
strikes against the public interest. It is said that such 
a provision was to have gone into the original measure 
but was left out to insure passage of the bill over the 
President’s veto. 

On the other hand it is to be hoped, now that man- 
agement at last has a fair chance to bargain on an equal 
basis with labor, that it will discourage the dwindling 
number of “economic royalists” from stirring up new 
hatreds and will make it clearly apparent to labor and 
the public that industry in general wants labor peace and 
the high productivity which alone can solve many of our 
problems. 













HERE seems to be little doubt that the new law is the 

result of the pressure of opinion of a public which has 

become gradually more and more impatient and dis- 
gusted with labor squabbles and the resulting shortages 
and price increases. After fighting a long, hard and vic- 
torious war those who fought on both the home and 
battle fronts feel that this nation is at least entitled to 
internal peace and some measure of prosperity. There is 
no doubt also that this growing public pressure was due 
to fear—the fear of insecurity brought about by the 
upward-spiraling prices which threatened to wipe out 
hard-earned savings, and also perhaps the fear that labor 
strife might so weaken this nation that it would fall easy 
prey to an aggressor, as France did to Germany within 
recent memory. 

















and most of which will not be overcome in the near 
future. The shortage of coal and other factors are hold- 
ing down steel production; the shortage of steel is slow- 
ing down all industry but particularly the heavy indus- 
tries which supply construction equipment, freight cars, 
etc. The shortage of skilled labor in the building con- 
struction trades is another obstacle. 








LL these factors combined make it seem apparent 
that there can be no real building boom this year 
although a considerable increase over present vol- 

ume can be expected. Rather the period will probably 
be one of preparation, both mentally and physically, for 
the years of high construction volume to follow. Actu- 
ally this new freedom from restraint is a challenge to 
both labor and the construction and building-material- 
producing industries to show that private enterprise can 
straighten out a muddled situation and get the badly- 
needed construction program going at full speed, thus 
giving the needed impetus to our complex industrial 
machine. 
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Okla. Engineer Perfects 
New Product—'Pumicell'— 
From Powdered Lava 


Extensive deposits of “worthless” vol- 
canic ash underlying 24 counties of Okla- 
homa may soon provide a profitable 
source of building material. By means of 
a process developed by A. L. Burwell, 
chemical engineer for the Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey, this useless volcanic 
powder can be converted into a prod- 
uct called “‘Pumicell.” 

Heating the ash to 1,090 deg. Centi- 
grade causes it to shrink and form a 
material similar to building brick. At 
1,200 deg. it expands and turns gray. 
Further heating expands it still more, as 
gas cells (said to afford insulating and 
sound-proof qualities) form and multi- 
ply within the material. Depending 
upon the final burning temperature, 
Pumicell varies in weight from 18 to 56 
pounds per cubic foot. Its porous sur- 
face is said to hold paint so tenaciously 
that it cannot be scraped off. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Burwell, it is possible to de- 
velop strengths up to 4,200 p.s.i. 

The inventor has turned his process 
over to the research institute of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, which will grant 
licenses for the manufacture of Pumicell. 





West Coast Cement Concerns 
Expand Facilities, Capital 


Indicative of the present all-time high 
in demand for cement and gypsum prod- 
ucts are the expansion projects recently 
launched by several Western producers. 
Among those to capitalize on the upward 
trend of business, are the Calaveras Ce- 
ment Company of San Francisco, the 
Riverside Cement Company, Los Angeles, 
and the Pacific Portland Cement Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 

Calaveras has completed the reorgan- 
ization of capitalization and has an- 
nounced plans to increase its capacity 
through the expenditure of about 
$1,000,000 during the next two years. 
Riverside reorganized its capital struc- 
ture in 1943 and contemplates an ex- 
pansion program involving approximately 
$2,000,000. 

Pacific Portland has not as yet an- 
nounced the amount it proposes to spend 
on additions and improvements for its 
facilities; but last April it reopened its 
San Juan Bautista plant, held as a 
standby plant since 1943.* This concern 
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Events 


CHICAGO 


is also an important producer of gypsum 
products, operating plants at Gerlach, 
Nev., and Redwood City, Calif. The 
mill at Gerlach has a capacity of 500 
tons daily. 


Columbia Portiand to Build 
$800,000 Plant near Spokane 

Otto C. Frei, president of the Colum- 
bia Portland Cement Company, has an- 
nounced that plans for a new $800,000 
cement plant in the Spokane area have 
been approved by Washington state au- 
thorities and that construction is to 
begin soon. Mr. Frei stated that he 
hoped the new facilities would be pro- 
ducing cement next year at the rate of 
6,000 sacks per day. 

The firm, formerly known as the 
Washington Idaho Lime Products Co., 
operated a plant at Orofino, Ida., until 
two years ago. 








Coming 


September 15-19, 1947 — New 
York. 112th national meeting, 
American Chemical Society. 


September 29-Ociober 1, 1947— 
Buffalo. Regional meeting, 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Hotel Statler. 


October 13, 1947—Asheville. An- 
nual fall meeting, National In- 
dustrial Sand Association, Grove 


Park Inn. 


December 1-6, 1947—New York. 
21st Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace. 

January 19-23, 1948—Cincinnati. 
32nd annual convention and ex- 
hibit, National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 26-28, 1948—Cincinnati. 
3ist annual convention and ex- 
hibit, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 29, 30, 1948—Cincinnati. 
3rd annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Agricultural Limestone 
Division, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 
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William Lerch of P.C.A. 
Given Thompson Award 
For Research Bulletin 


The sixth Sanford E. Thompson 
Award, given by the American Society 
for Testing Materials to the author of a 
paper of outstanding merit on concrete 
and concrete aggregates, was given to 
William Lerch of Chicago on June 18. 
Mr. Lerch is manager of the Department 
of Applied Reseach of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. 

The award was presented personally 
by Mr. Thompson, first chairman of the 





William Lerch 


ASTM Committee on concrete and con- 
crete aggregates, for whom it was named. 
Presentation was made at the Atlantic 
City convention of the ASTM, the 50th 
of the Society’s annual meetings. 

Mr. Lerch’s paper, first published as 
Bulletin No. 12 of the Portland Cement 
Association, was entitled The Influence 
of Gypsum on the Hydration and Prop- 
erties of Portland Cement Pastes. Mr. 
Lerch reported the results of physical 
tests made during years of exhaustive re- 
search, showing that strengths for many 
cements could be increased, and contrac- 
tion on drying or the expansion in water 
storage decreased, by adding more gyp- 
sum than is permitted by current speci- 
fications. 
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Avnsoe, Leikhim Elected 
To Executive Positions 
In Lone Star Cement Corp. 


The Lone Star Cement Corporation 
has announced the election of Thorkild 
Avnsoe as executive vice-president and 
J. H. Leikhim as vice-president and treas- 
urer. The firm also made public the 
following recent appointments: Claiborn 
C. Van Zandt, chief engineer; I. C. 
Brotzman, domestic operations manager ; 
N. M. DeBruin, foreign operations man- 
ager; Fred C. Schieber, general super- 
intendent, Eastern Division. 

Mr. Avnsoe, who has been with the 
firm since 1912, became vice-president 
in charge of operations in 1929. 

Mr. Leikhim succeeds A. V. Lemasters, 
who has retired. He has been identi- 
fied with the Lone Star interest for more 
than 25 years. 

Mr. Van Zandt was for many years an 
executive of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company. He has had extensive 
experience in cement mill and equipment 
designing. s| 

Mr. Brotzman, another Lone Star vet- 
eran, comes to his new post from the 
Lone Star Eastern District, of which he 
was general superintendent from 1940 to 
the time of his new promotion. Mr. De 
Bruin, who was also affiliated with Lone 
Star in former years, had recently been 
engaged in his own engineering busi- 
ness, Bartholomew & De Bruin of Hous- 
ton, Tex. Mr. Schieber’s service with 
Lone Star goes back more than 25 years, 
many of which he spent in South Amer- 
ica. From September, 1944, until his ap- 
pointment as general superintendent of 
the Eastern Division he served as super- 
intendent of the plant at Hudson, N. Y. 





Winfield Stone Co. Begins 
Operation of $125,000 Plant 


Power shovels recently began working 
the bluff at the site of the Winfield Stone 
Company’s new plant near Winfield, 
Kan., where installation of equipment 
costing more than $125,000 has been in 
progress for several months. 

The capacity of the crusher is 60 tons 
per hour. Products of the plant are 
agricultural limestone and crushed stone 
for road and highway improvements. 





Warner Company's New Tug 
Goes to Sea via Land Route 


A 35-ton tug passing under the Dela- 
ware River bridge in Philadelphia is not 
an unusual sight; but people stopped to 
stare when such a craft crossed the span 
with the vehicle traffic recently. It was 
the Warner Company’s new 48-foot tug, 
Victory, riding on a trailer to its destina- 
tion, the firm’s plant at Van Sciver Lake. 
(This body of water has no outlet into 
navigable streams, and it was therefore 
necessary to deliver the vessel by a land 
route. ) 

The Victory, built for Warners at the 
John H. Mathis shipyard, Camden, N. J., 
was launched on May 17. She will be 
used on Van Sciver Lake to pull barge- 
loads of sand and gravel. 
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Production of 14,566,000 barrels of finished portland cement in April, 1947, reported to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 15 percent greater than that reported for April, 1946. Mill 
shipments reached 15,414,000 barrels, a figure essentially the same as that reported for 
April, 1946. Stocks of finished portland cement on April 30, 1947, were 21,330,000 barrels, 
an increase of 34 percent over that reported for April, 1946. Clinker production of 15,052,000 
barrels was 19 percent greater than that reported in April, 1946. 

Demand for cement, as indicated by mill shipments, was higher in 10 districts and lower 
in 9, than that reported in April, 1946. The districts showing an increase include the areas 


of major consumption. 


The long-term trend in production of finished portland cement, as indicated in the accom- 
panying chart, continues upward, increasing during the first four months of 1947 at an average 
rate of 2,989,000 barrels per month. Monthly production, shipments, and stock trends are 


also shown. 





Highway Act Amendment 
May Save Post-war Program 

H. E. Foreman, managing director of 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America, has expressed the opinion that 
the post-war development of state high- 
way systems envisoned by Congress now 
has been made possible by President 
Truman’s endorsement of an amend- 
ment to the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944. 

Quoting the figures of the Public 
Roads Administration that an estimated 
65,000 miles of highway need recondi- 
tioning, Mr. Foreman said that the 
amendment gives the states an addi- 
tional year to qualify for funds made 
available by Congress for such work dur- 
ing the first three post-war years. (The 
Highway Act assigned $500,000,000 for 
each of these years.) Without the 
amendment, more than $150,000,000 in 
federal aid might have been lost on 
June 30 for highway improvement. 





The Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s plant at Sandt’s Eddy, Pa., has 
received an award from the Portland 
Cement Association for a perfect safety 
record in 1946. James A. Gish Jr., is 
plant manager. 









































































































MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1946-1947 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Ne- 
tional Lime Association, 46 companies in 
April, 1947, shipped 188,776 tons of lime, 
(102,490 quicklime; 86,278 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 46.2 percent of 
the association members’ total capacity of 
record. Based on Pit and Quarry's estimates 
for the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 449,500 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for April, 1947, were: 


Quicklime Hydrate 
(tons) (tons) 





Agricultural .......... 3,961 28,941 
IE: hiss dian diners 13,449 32,173 
CD ne is dows. 85,088 25,164 

Tete? vii... eRe 86,278 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Opens New Granules Plant 
At Little Rock, Ark. 


The new roofing granules plant of the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., recently 
completed at Little Rock, Ark., began 
operations late in April. The plant will 
add 200,000 tons a year to the capacity 
of the 3-M Company, which also has 
roofing granule plants at Wausau, Wis., 
and Copley, O. Minnesota Mining gran- 
ules are used in asphalt roofings using 
artificially colored materials. 

L. A. Hatch, vice-president, and G. W. 
Swenson, manufacturing manager of the 
Roofing Granules Division of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
went to Little Rock to supervise the 
opening of the plant, which was built at 
a cost of $3,000,000. Mr. Hatch an- 
nounced that E. F. Schrader will serve 
as assistant to the sales manager and 
office manager, and T. B. Neikirk will 
be superintendent of production. The 
Little Rock plant is employing 150 men, 
all but seven of whom were hired at 
Little Rock. The new plant is one of 
the most modern granule production 
plants in the industry. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company makes 52 different roof- 
ing granule items, including many varia- 
tions in color and size of particles. It 
produces enough granules to cover 
1,200,000 homes a year, and with its 
newly expanded production expects to 
help meet the demand for materials 
needed in the construction industry. 
There are 3-M plants in Detroit, Mich., 
and Fairmont and Hutchinson, Minn., 
and branch offices and warehouses in 14 
principal cities of the United States. 





$6,000,000 Phosphate Plant 
Urged by Wyoming Engineer 
Establishment of a phosphate plant in 
the Casper area of Wyoming at a cost 
of about $6,000,000 -has been recom- 
mended by State Engineer L. C. Bishop. 


The report proposes investigation 
leading to the establishment of a mine 
near Lander for the production of phos- 
phate rock at the estimated rate of 500 
tons per day, the rock to be screened 
and crushed at Lander and shipped to 
Casper for processing in electric fur- 
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naces. Mr. Bishop also mentioned the 
production of approximately 200 tons of 
lime silicate slag per day, to be used 
for making rock wool. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines is actively participating in 
a drilling project in this area. 





Ware of Internati. Minerals 
Reports Record Year for Firm 


Louis Ware, president of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, re- 
cently told stockholders that tentative 
figures indicate the firm’s fiscal year 
ending June 30 the highest to date in 
both sales and earnings. 

Mr. Ware mentioned as one of the 
company’s major expansion projects the 
Noralyn mine in the Florida phosphate 
field, now under construction. To satisfy 
the demand for full farm production, he 
stated, there will be a correspondingly 
high demand for phosphate and potash 
for fertilizers. 


U. S. Gas Tax Totals Soar 
Above $1,000,000,000 in 1946 


Aiding the states in their plans for 
financing postwar highway construction, 
gasoline and motor fuel gross tax col- 
lecions in the 48 states last year 
soared to an all-time record total of 
$1,137,000,000. 

Recently announced by the Federation 
of Tax Administrators, this figure rep- 
resented a 33.9 percent increase over 
1945 and a 13.7 percent increase over 
the billion-dollar total reached by mo- 
tor fuel taxes in 1941, the previous rec- 
ord year. 

Along with the vast upsurge in motor 
vehicle uses which followed abolition of 
wartime restrictions, factors contributing 
to the increase were boosts in motor fuel 
tax rates by four states during 1945 and 
by two states in 1946. 

California topped the list of state col- 
lections with a $79,100,000 total last 
year. Collections in Texas were $72,- 
800,000; in New York, $72,500,000; in 
Pennsylvania, $62,900,000; and in Ohio, 
$61,800,000. Eight other states col- 
lected more than $30,000,000 each in 
gasoline and other fuel taxes. 








Officials of the Neal Gravel Company 
have announced the removal of the firm’s 
offices to 1521 Charleston Avenue, Mat- 
toon, IIl. 


Building Volume Increased 
During May in Midwest 


And East—Dodge Corp. 


Stimulated by a heavy volume of con- 
tracts for projects classified as publicly 
owned, awards for construction in the 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 
reached a total of $742,837,000 in May, 
and represented a gain of 23 percent over 
April of this year and a drop of 22 per- 
cent from May of last year, as reported 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, a fact- 
finding organization for the construction 
industry. 

Projects classified as publicly owned 
had a contract valuation of $302,053,000 
and amounted to 41 percent of the total 
of all contracts awarded last month, the 
Dodge corporation’s analysis shows. The 
figures indicated that 22 percent of non- 
residential contracts, 14 percent of all 
residential contracts and 85 percent of 
all heavy engineering projects in May 
were for municipal, state or federal 
agencies. 

Privately owned construction last 
month showed modest gains over April, 
but dropped 42 percent from the vol- 
ume reported for May of last year. Total 
volume of privately owned projects in 
May was $440,784,000 as against $425,- 
066,000 in April and $755,586,000 in 
May, 1946. 

Nonresidential construction, both pub- 
licly and privately owned, amounted to 
$235,899,000 last month, indicating an 
increase of 28 percent over April and a 
decline of 19 percent from May of last 
year. Residential construction for public 
and private accounts combined totaled 
$254,085,000 in May, a drop of 1 per- 
cent from April and decline of 45 per- 
cent from May, 1946. 

Public works and utilities, mainly for 
public account, amounted to $252,853,- 
000 last month, representing a gain of 
57 percent over April and 28 percent 
over the record for the corresponding 
month of last year. Gains in the first 
quarter over the first quarter of last 
year equalized declines in April and May 
compared with these months of last 
year, to bring the total for the first five 
months of 1947 to $2,955,755,000. 


@ General view of the new roofing granules 
plant of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. at Little Rock, Ark. 











Boyd Announces N.C.S.A. 
1948 Convention Will 
Include Mfg. Exposition 


J. R. Boyd, administrative director of 
the National Crushed Stone Association 
and secretary-treasurer of its Agricultural 
Limestone Division, has announced the 
dates of the 1948 convention of these 
two organizations. N.C.S.A. will con- 
vene January 26 to 28 at Cincinnati’s 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, and the Agri- 
cultural Limestone Division will hold its 
session immediately thereafter, January 
29 and 30, at the same place. 

For N.C.S.A. the coming convention 
will be its 31st; the agstone division will 
meet for its third annual convention. A 
manufacturers’ exposition, the first since 
the war years, will be held in connection 
with both meetings. Members contem- 
plating attendance at these sessions are 
urged to make thei» room reservations 


by October 1, 1947. 





Western Gypsum Co. Building 
$1,000,000 Plant in Utah 


Construction is reported under way on 
a big new plant for the Western Gypsum 
Company near Sigurd, Utah. It is es- 
timated that the total cost of the facil- 
ities will exceed $1,000,000. Until the 
new plant is completed, Western will 
continue production at the old American 
Keene Cement & Plaster Company’s fa- 
cilities. 

Three units will be erected—the main 
building to be 800 feet long. A plaster 
plant is to be built adjacent to this, and 
a separate powerhouse will furnish 
power for all operations. The material, 
98 percent pure gypsum, is obtained 
from local Sevier County deposits. 

Officers of the firm include the fol- 
lowing: Sid H. Eliason, president; R. D. 
Hess, and E. L. Hildebrand, vice-presi- 
dents; W. S. Mole, secretary-treasurer. 





Natl. Gypsum Chief Predicts 
Extended Housing Shortage 


According to Melvin H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the National Gypsum Company, 
there will not be a real buyers’ market in 
building materials for another two years 
because of the current shortage in such 
items; moreover, declared Mr. Baker, 
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@ Below: Officials of Southwestern Portland Cement and repre- 
sentatives of General Electric and Cooper Bessemer joined recently 
in dedicating a new 70-ton diesel-electric locomotive. Right: Closeup 
of the 660-hp. supercharged diesel engine. 


it will be eight to ten years before the 
country has housing facilities, schools 
and other needed public buildings com- 
parable to those existing in the 1920’s. 

Whereas the annual capacity of the 
construction industry should be about 
1,500,000 homes and 6,000,000 build- 
ings of all other types, Mr. Baker pre- 
dicted that only about 750,000 new 
homes would be built in 1947—a dis- 
maying prospect in the face of the U. S. 
Commerce Department’s projected esti- 
mate of 1,250,000 urgently needed new 
homes. 





Standard Gypsum Co. Piant 


Goes on 24-Hour Schedule 

At Long Beach, Calif., the Kaiser- 
owned Standard Gypsum Company’s 
plant recently went on a 24-hour pro- 
duction basis, according to word from 
Claude E. Harper, assistant general man- 
ager. The move was made in an attempt 
to relieve the abnormal shortage of 
building supplies. 

Gypsum rock from San Marcos Island 
in the Gulf of California is here crushed, 
ground and calcined for use in the manu- 
facture of various kinds of building ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Harper was formerly Hawaiian di- 
vision manager of the Permanente Ce- 
ment Company. Other executives at 
Long Beach are Gil F. Richards, general 
sales manager, Jerry Donoghue, southern 
California sales manager, and J. S. Till- 
man, production superintendent. 





Penn-Dixie Plant to Close 
For Indefinite Period 


The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Com- 
pany’s plant at Portland Point, N. Y., 
has been closed for an “indefinite” pe- 
riod, according to Alfred H. Bostwick, 
industrial relations director of the home 
office in Bath, Pa. Mr. Bostwick stated 
that the plant had been operating at a 
loss for the last 15 years, harried by a 
shortage of workers and other difficulties, 
such as a lack of new machinery and 
parts. 

In peak periods this plant has been 
known to have employed 250 men, and 
earnings exceeded $2,000,000 annually. 
In recent months, however, the force 
has been reduced by about 50 workers. 







Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
Placed in Service at S.W. 
Cement Plant in Victorville 


After the Southwestern Portland Ce. 
ment Co. officially dedicated and placed 
in service a new diesel-electric locomo. 
tive at its Victorville, Calif., plant, com. 
pany officials were so impressed with its 
performance that 72 hours later an order 
was placed for a second locomotive of 
the same type. 


The new locomotive is a 70-ton Gen- 
eral Electric diesel-electric unit. Power 
is derived from a 6-cylinder, 660-h.p. 
Cooper-Bessemer supercharged diesel en- 
gine which drives a General Electric d.c. 
generator. Power is transmitted to the 
drive wheels by means of four axle- 
mounted G.E. motors. The locomotive 
easily performs the service of handling 
trains of cars loaded with stone up and 
down grade over six miles of railroad 
track between the quarry and the primary 
crusher at the cement plant. 

The dedication ceremonies (see cut be- 
low) attracted a good-sized crowd, which 
included officials of the cement company 
and representatives of General Electric 
and Cooper-Bessemer. Luncheon was 
served at picturesque Scott’s Cafe in Vic- 
torville. 

F. H. Powell, president, W. H. Cleary, 
production engineer, and Harry T. Kies- 
ter, purchasing agent, of Southwestern’s 
main offices in Los Angeles were among 
those present. The Victorville plant was 
represented by Olin C. Halstead, super- 
intendent, Walter Hege, assistant super- 
intendent, and Willard Robinson, master 
mechanic. 

It is the intention of the company 
eventually to replace all steam _loco- 
motives in service with modern, power- 
ful diesel-electric units. 





Dravo Corporation, Keystone Division, 
has published a bulletin featuring its 
operations in processing sand and gravel 
and manufacturing ready-mixed concrete. 
Plants at Freedom, Aliquippa, Neville, 
Island, Charleroi, South Side, Leetsdale, 
Braddock and McKeesport, Pa., are de- 
scribed and illustrated with numerous 
views. 
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Diesel Engine Teachers 
Attend Chicago Meeting; 
Visit Plants and Schools 


A conference program for teachers of 
diesel] engineering was held in Chicago 
during the week of June 23-28, 1947. 
The program was under the sponsorship 
of the Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and included field trips to 
plants and schools in the Chicago area. 
Places visited included the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago; plant 
of the International Harvester Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill.; Northwestern University 
Technological Institute, Evanston, III; 
plant of the General Motors Corp., La 
Grange, Ill.; and the plant of Fairbanks 
Morse and Co., Beloit, Wis. In every 
case the visitors were taken on a tour of 
the facilities, and heard informative talks 
on pertinent subjects. Talks covered 
such subjects as. the “Gas Turbine Loco- 
motive”, “Photo-elastic and Stresscoat 
Analysis”, “Research in Diesel Fuels and 
Coolants”, “Dual Fuel Engines”, and 
“Consulting Opportunities for College 
Professors in the Diesel Engine Field.” 

One interesting talk, given at the 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. plant ‘on Friday, 
June 27, by Henry M. Haase, general 
manager of the works, was a plea to the 
educators to emphasize to their students 
the need for engineers in work other 
than pure research. 

Speaking in welcome, Mr. Haase gave 
a brief history of the company, which 
dates from the year 1830, when Thad- 


deus Fairbanks invented the weighing 
scale. The Beloit works of the company 
date from 1873, and produced windmills 
as the first product. The works’ first 
internal combustion engine was manu- 
factured in 1893, and it is indicative of 
the growth of the company and the 
plant to note that the present range of 
products includes diesel engine locomo- 
tives in 1000, 1500 and 2000 hp. sizes, 
diesel engines in 10 to 3500 hp. sizes, 
electric motors and generators, recipro- 
cating and centrifugal pumps, magnetos, 
farm engines, pumping systems, and 
light plants. Over 2,000 opposed piston 
engines were built at Beloit for the U. S. 
Navy during the recent war. (These op- 
posed piston engines are unique in that 
the explosion in the cylinder occurs be- 
tween two pistons, instead of between 
piston and cylinder head.) 

Mr. Haase closed his address with 
what he termed an “educational mes- 
sage,” wherein he asked that students 
be well trained in the fundamentals of 
engineering before leaving school. He 
suggested, however, that other “non- 
fundamental” courses should not be dis- 
carded as unnecessary. 

Visitors were privileged to take two 
trips through the works at Beloit. One 
trip covered the manufacture of the op- 
posed piston engine, including a view of 
one huge engine with an 18-in. bore and 
27-in. stroke. The second trip, in the 
afternoon, covered diesel engine manu- 
facture, magneto manufacture, the diesel 
engineering department, and the pre- 
cision pump department. 


British Producer Describes 
Sand and Ballast 
Industry During War 


A brief review of the sand and ballast 
industry in the British Isles during the 
last eight years, prepared by R. W. 
Harvey, contains many facts of interest 
to American producers. Mr. Harvey, who 
is affiliated with Fishers Green Pit, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, states that the 
outbreak of hostilities on September 3, 
1939, brought about the immediate sus- 
pension of all private construction work, 
with all production in this industry di- 
rected to the war effort. 

Mr. Harvey describes what happened 
at his plant and indicates that most 
other similar facilities passed through 
much the same experiences. At first, 
he states, total black-out conditions were 
imposed upon the pits, often as long as 
15 hours a day, although a seven-day 
week partially offset this handicap. In 
the early days of the war all machinery 
had to be stopped at the instant of an 
air raid warning, since the noise inter- 
fered with sound-detecting equipment; 
later, however, improved facilities made 
possible the continuation of work 
throughout air raids. 

Stocks of spare parts were at first 
adequate, Mr. Harvey recalls, but by 
1943 the failure of these reserve sup- 
plies began to make plant maintenance 
a major problem. At this time many 
improvisations and substitutions were 
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@ Above, left: The Funkhouser Company of 

Hagerstown, Md., uses a "Caterpillar" diesel 

D7 tractor (with special car mounting), 

equipped with a Trackson Traxcavator for 

loading overburden from a slate quarry near 
Delta, Pa. 


@ Above, right: Material for slate roofing 
is hauled from the quarry to the crusher by 
a cab-mounted “Caterpillar” diesel DWI0 
tractor, teamed with an Athey PDIO trailer. 


@ Left: Two of the company's hauling units 
(“Cat" DWIO tractors with Athey PDIO 
trailers) reach their destination. One is 
tilted to discharge its load into the crusher. 








made. For example, all possible en- 
gines powered with gasoline were con- 
verted into diesel engines or replaced by 
them. 

The labor picture, according to Mr. 
Harvey, was much more to the credit 
of British workers than can be said of 
the American wartime industrial scene. 
“We had no labour disputes of any 
kind,” is the succinct statement made 
in regard to the subject. Skilled work- 
ers in the nonmetallic mining industries 
who were 25 years of age or over were 
not called for service in the armed 
forces; and exemptions for those under 
25 could also be obtained for six to nine 
months before they were called. In 1943 
the pits went back to a six-day week, as 
the long work week had been affecting 
production. 

All types of material produced at 
Fishers Green Pit were in great demand 
throughout the war, being allocated for 
such uses as the following: air raid shel- 
ter construction, blast walls, construc- 
tion of defense lines and air fields for 
the R.A.F. and later for the American 
air forces. Mr. Harvey reports that a 
3-ft. Symons shorthead cone crusher 
worked continuously, needing only one 
replacement, that of a bowl and liner. 
Restrictions on specifications were re- 
laxed somewhat during the war, but 
since the resumption of peacetime pro- 
duction rigid adherence to former re- 
quirements are again in force. 

The sand and ballast industry through- 
out England reported a serious shortage 
of parts and a great need for new plants. 
In one instance Mr. Harvey’s firm had on 
hand for eight months a new stockpile 
conveyor which could not be put into 
operation because a few essential parts 
were unobtainable. 


1946 Bentonite Shipments 
Highest Ever Reported 

Shipments of bentonite in 1946 in- 
creased 5 percent over 1945, according 
to reports made by producers to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 1945 production was 
the highest on record. Eleven states re- 
ported output of bentonite during 1946, 
as compared with nine during 1945. 

The foundry and petroleum indus- 
tries, major markets for bentonite, con- 
sumed nearly nine-tenths of the total 
tonnage. As in 1945, the Wyoming- 
South Dakota area furnished 66 per- 
cent of the total output; Texas, 4 per- 
cent; Mississippi, Arizona, Montana, 
California, Utah, Colorado, Nevada and 
Oklahoma, the remainder. — 








Mines Bureau Issues Report 
On German Potash Industry 
A first-hand report on the German 
potash industry—one of the major in- 
dustrial factors in the wartime economy 
of the Third Reich—was released today 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Germany possesses some of the world’s 
largest known deposits of potash—essen- 
tial component of many commercial fer- 
tilizers—and produced nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s total output of processed 
salts prior to World War II, according 
to J. H. East, Jr., bureau mining engi- 





neer who prepared the report following 
a trip to Europe to investigate the effect 
of the recent world conflict on the Eu- 
ropean minerals industries. Spurred by 
increasing military and civilian food re- 
quirements, German potash production 
rose approximately 50 percent between 
1936 and 1944, the bulk of the increase 
being used in greater-than-riormal appli- 
cations of fertilizer salts to the soils of 
occupied countries. 

With the final destruction of the Ger- 
man war machine and the subsequent 
establishment of military zones of con- 
trol, the German potash industry was 
divided among the four Allies. Current- 
ly, the Russian and British zones control 
about 83 percent of the total potash 
production. 

Presenting the latest figures on potash 
production in Germany between 1936 
and 1944, the publication also lists the 
major potash mines according to zones 
of occupation. A discussion of German 
backfilling methods is also included in 
the report. A copy of Information Cir- 
cular 7405, Potash Mining in Germany 
—1945, may be obtained free by writing 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 





Upward Trend Continues 
In Fuller's Earth Output. 


The sales of Fuller’s earth in the 
United States in 1946 were slightly above 
those of 1945, as reported to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The output of 298,752 
tons, while 11 percent below the record 
of 335,644 tons in 1940, was 14 percent 
higher than the 1925-29 average of 261,- 
640 tons. 

Increases in output were reported from 
Florida, Georgia and Texas. The average 
value rose from $11.69 per ton in 1945 
to $12.30 in 1946. 


Colonial Sand & Stone Co. 
Listed on New York Curb 


Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Inc., stock 
has just been listed on the New York 
Curb Exchange. This company operates 
in the New York metropolitan area, pro- 
ducing sand, gravel, grit, ready-mixed 
concrete, crushed stone, cement and 
cinders. Capital consists of 775,000 
shares at par value of $1. Volume of 
sales last year totaled $6,569,226, as 
compared with $3,999,859 the previous 
year. Pro-forma balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1946, showed a net working 
capital of $752,827, with current assets 
of $1,693,508 and current liabilities of 
$940,681. An initial quarterly dividend 
of 10 cents per share was paid on April 
15 of this year. 








The Pennsylvania Stone Producers As- 
sociation, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., has an- 
nounced that it will hold its annual out- 
ing in conjunction with the Agricultural 
Limestone Division on August 14 at the 
Carlisle Country Club at Harrisburg. 





The sale of the Spokane Sand and 
Gravel Company by Rex Gillogly to 
Warren Drollinger was recently reported. 
Facilities include three plants in the 
Spokane area. 


Ohio Toll Highway Bill 
Killed in Legislature 
On Eminent Domain Issue 


Legislation to authorize the construc. 
tion of toll-financed superhighways jp 
Ohio was killed on June 13 when op- 
ponents succeeded in tabling it by a 
vote of 56 to 43 in the Ohio House of 
Representatives. The bill earlier had 
been approved by the state Senate and 
had been favorably reported by the 
House highways committee. 

Introduced by Senator Ralph A. Win. 
ter, the bill would have created a five. 
member turnpike commission with au- 
thority to plan, construct and maintain 
superhighways to be financed solely 
from tolls. The commission would have 
been empowered to issue revenue bonds 
for the turnpikes, which would be turned 
over to the state after the bonds were 
retired. The toll highways would have 
been located in areas designated by the 
governor and the state highway director, 
Funds spent by the state highway de- 
partment for surveys would have been 
paid back to the state from the tolls. 

The bill would have authorized the 
commission to enter into contracts for 
service station, restaurant and garage 
facilities, along the toll highways, but 
other establishments, such as _ hotels, 
would have been located elsewhere. 
Principal objection to the bill voiced in 
the House was the vesting in the conm- 
mission of the power of eminent domain, 
and the contention that the bill would 
set up a “super-monopoly which use ma- 
terials that should be used for other 
highways for the benefit of the citizens 
of the state.” 


Slag Found Cheap Material 


For Rock Wool Processing 

In the vicinity of Wabash, Ind., quar- 
ries which used to supply material for 
the production of rock wool now are 
filled with water. The industry, states 
Robert House, technical director at the 
American Rock Wool Corporation’s plant 
near Wabash, has found a more econom- 
ical raw material—waste slag of lead 
and copper from the mills of Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo and St. Louis. 

Although the American plant was 
erected on the Wabash site because of 
the plentiful supply of natural raw ma- 
terial, it has been found that slag can 
be converted into rock wool at one-third 
the cost of rock. Mr. House explained 
that quarry rock requires more heating 
units in processing and has a much 
higher “waste quotient.” The use of 
natural material was abandoned by 
American about a year ago. 

Standard Lime and Stone Company’s 
Don McCloud stated that his firm was 
one of the first in the area to employ 
slag in the production of wool. Experi- 
ments were begun in 1938. 

Eagle-Picher wool is made from lead 
slag shipped from smelter furnaces in 
St. Louis, says Plant Manager R. A. 
Ewing. 

At the Celotex plant near Lagro slag 
and rock are blended in the processing, 
according to R. N. Rogers, plant man- 
ager. 
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Explosives Hazards Cut 
By Wartime Work 


Of Mines Bureau Division 


Numerous hazards in connection with 
the storage and use of explosives and 
their ingredients were eliminated through 
the operation of the Explosives Control 
Division of the Bureau of Mines, Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, Bureau Director, stated 
in releasing a review of some of the 
activities of this wartime division. 

One of the most important of the 
wartime security units, the Explosives 
Control Division, made 47,500 original 
inspections and reinspections of ap- 
proximately 25,800 storage magazines in 
the United States. With the aid of vari- 
ous state authorities and the armed 
forces, safety recommendations offered 
by Bureau inspectors resulted in consid- 
erable improvement in all classes of ex- 
plosives storage. Between July, 1942, 
and August, 1945, 4,883 new magazines 
were built and 11,617 existing magazines 
were improved. 

During the three years between Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944, 
nearly a billion and one-half pounds of 
industrial explosives were manufactured 
in the United States. This covered all 
high explosives including dynamite, per- 
missible, and nitroglycerin, as well as low 
explosives such as granular and pellet 
black powder and gun powder. 

Although it was impossible to examine 
all of the storage magazines of the coun- 
try, inspections were made of facilities 
in all parts of the country and covered 
all types of operations using or handling 
explosives. These included coal mining, 
metallic and nonmetallic mining, quarry- 
ing, logging, construction, excavation, 
stripping, manufacturing, ditching, oil 
prospecting, and land clearing. 

The wartime control over nonmilitary 
explosives was exercised under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Explosives Act, 
which became operative automatically 
with the declaration of war on December 
8, 1941. This act was designed to reg- 
ulate the manufacture, storage, use, and 
possession of explosives in order to pre- 
vent sabotage and to assure that ex- 
plosives and ingredients would not fall 
into unauthorized hands. 

While the functions of the Explosives 
Control Division weresconcluded at the 
end of the war, the Bureau report em- 


phasizes the need for uniform state 
statutes governing explosives and ade- 
quate measures to prevent explosives 
from getting into the hands of persons 
not acquainted with their use, especially 
children. The report also points out that 
every year, carelessness and laxity in the 
storage of explosives have resulted in in- 
jury to scores of men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

Prepared by P. R. Moyer, former as- 
sistant chief of the Explosives Control 
Division, who is now with the Coal 
Mine Inspection Division, the Bureau re- 
port gives basic requirements for safe 
storage of explosives and also includes 
a state-by-state review of the use of ex- 
plosives and regulations. 

A copy of the summary, Some Results 
of Inspections of Explosives-Storage Fa- 
cilities under the Federal Explosives Act 
(Information Circular 7398), may be 
obtained free by writing to the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Mines Bureau Issues Bulletin 
On Use of Rock Dust in Mines 

According to a statement from the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, finely ground 
limestone will now be used more exten- 
sively for dusting mines as a means of 
preventing explosions. The trend has 
gathered new momentum with reports of 
recent mine disasters. 

A circular issued by the bureau gives 
the following specifications on the prep- 
aration of “rock dust”: 

“That the dust to be used shall not 
contain more than 5 percent of com- 
bustible matter nor more than 25 percent 
of quartz or free silica; all of the dust 
shall pass through a sieve having 20 
meshes per linear inch and 60 percent 
or more shall pass through a sieve hav- 
ing 200 meshes per linear inch; the dust 
shall not absorb moisture from the air to 
such an extent as to cake and destroy 
its effectiveness as a dry dust.” 





The Marblehead Lime Company has 
announced a change of address for its 
general offices—2116 Mallers Building, 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago. 


Certainteed Products 
Wins Gypsum Assn. 
1946 Safety Award 


Results of the safety contest spon- 
sored by the Gypsum Association were 
recently announced, and it was dis- 
closed that the Certainteed Products 
Corporation’s plant at Acme, Tex., had 
been awarded top honors. The plant was 
first in its group, Class A (operating 
400,000 or more man-hours), competing 
with 18 other plants. 

Other trophy winners were the Akron, 
N. Y. plant of the National Gypsum 
Company (Class B—200,000 to 400,000 
man-hours), the Medicine Lodge, Kan., 
plant of the National Gypsum Company 
(Class C—100,000 to 200,000 man- 
hours) and Samuel H. French & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia (Class D—not more 
than 100,000 man-hours). 

A certificate of merit was awarded to 
each plant reporting a full year’s opera- 
tion without a reportable accident. This 
honor was won by Certainteed and three 
other plants—that of Samuel H. French 
& Company and United States Gypsum 
Company’s Cleveland and Piedmont 
plants. 

During 1946, contest figures revealed, 
48 plants operated by 11 companies 
worked 17,742,130 man-hours, a 26.8 
percent increase over total man-hours 
worked during 1945. The number of 
accidents, unfortunately, increased by 70 
percent. 





Indiana Plant Turns Out 
Products at 100 T.P.H. 

Agricultural limestone and crushed 
stone are currently bein~ turned out at 
the Russellville Stone Company’s plant 
at the rate of 100 tons per hour at Rus- 
sellville, Ind. By working long hours 
the crew established a record output of 
1,437.9 tons in one day. 

The company has under lease a tract 
of land rich in limestone deposits and 
is now working a 24-foot stratum, with a 
36-foot layer in prospect. The stone is of 
such high quality that no waste has been 
experienced. The plant is owned by the 
Gorham Construction Company. 


@ High above Washington's scenic Columbia River highway three miles west of Camas, 

Smith Brothers, Contractors, of Vancouver, Washington, operate a big quarry and crushing 

plant, The concern makes use of four International Diesel crawler tractors (two TD-18's, a 

TD-9 and a TD-6), one of which—a Model TD-18 with Isaacson cable dozer and GY Carco 
hoist—is shown moving stripping material at the bottom of the cliff. 
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ONE of the main issues in 
the recent tax controversy 
between the President and 
the Congress revolved 
around the question of what 
to do about reducing the huge na- 
tional debt. At the present time, that 
debt is more than $250 billion, most 
of it incurred during the war and 
the interest cost alone amounts to 
over $5 billion a year. 

Obviously, the only way in which 
the debt can be reduced in any given 
year is for the federal govern- 
ment to obtain more in tax revenue 
than it pays out in expenditures. 
Taxes, in turn, depend largely upon 
the extent of business and individual 
earnings, so estimates of federal 
revenue must be tied in closely to 
forecast of general economic con- 
ditions. Congressional and adminis- 
tration leaders were agreed that 
under present tax rates a surplus 
would probably be developed in the 
coming fiscal year. Though, un- 
derstandably enough, they differed 
as to how large that surplus might 
be. That difference, however, was 
not thé basic problem. The central 
point of contention was just how to 
apply the anticipated surplus, with 
the Republicans proposing a cut in 
personal income taxes, and _ the 
President urging the prior impor- 
tance of making a dent in the na- 
tional debt. 

Of course there were also other 
reasons for the President’s action in 
vetoing the bill calling for further 
income tax cuts this year. Among 
others he listed the danger of adding 
further to intense inflationary pres- 
sures, and inequities in the proposed 
tax schedules which, he said, unduly 
favored the high income brackets 
and provided insufficient relief to 
those groups that had been hardest 
hit by mounting prices. It may be, 
too, that as his opponents claimed, 
Mr. Truman had his eye on the 
1948 elections, and planned to in- 
troduce a tax reduction bill of his 
own early next year. It goes with- 
out saying that political considera- 
tions have played their traditional 
role at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue as well, and this may 
explain the recent haste in Con- 
gress to submit for the President’s 
signature a new version of the ve- 
toed bill which would make the 





same tax cuts effective as of January 
1, 1948, instead of mid-1947. In 
any case, the desirability of prompt 
debt reduction is known to have 
been a major consideration in de- 
termining the position taken by the 
President. 

To place the debt question in per- 
spective, it might be helpful to look 
at a few key facts and figures. 
More than four-fifths of the total 
national debt was built up during 
the war. Every war is costly, in 
treasure as well as in lives, and the 
greatest war in history left the 
greatest debt in its wake. At the end 
of World War II, the federal debt 
amounted to almost $2,000 for every 
man, woman, and child in the 
United States. In comparison, the 
per capita debt load after World 
War I was only about $250. Going 
further back, after the Civil War 
it was about $75: and after the 
War of 1812, $20 per person would 
have been enough to wipe out the 
entire national debt. 

It is true that as a nation we are 
much richer today than after pre- 
vious wars, but even making allow- 
ance for that factor, the debt today 
is many times more burdensome 
than ever before. If we compare 
the national debt with the na- 
tional income, for example, we find 
that after the War of 1812, the 
debt was 13 percent of the nation’s 
income: in 1865, it was 50 percent; 
after World War I the ratio was 
40 percent. Today, the comparable 
figure is about 165 percent. 

Fundamentally, it was the enor- 
mous cost of winning the war that 
pushed the national debt to such 
awesome proportion. Actually a 
much smaller percentage of that 
cost was raised by borrowing than in 
earlier wars. In the five fiscal years 
from the middle of 1941 to the mid- 
dle of 1946, the money needs of the 
federal government totaled about 
$385 billion. Of this amount, rough- 
ly $170 billion or 46 percent was 
met by taxes. The other $215 bil- 
lion, representing 54 percent of the 
government total expenditures, was 
financed by treasury borrowing. 

In contrast, about 72 percent of 
the cost of the first World War 
was paid for by government loans, 
and in the case of the Civil War, 
the percentage was even higher. 


When it is remembered that the cost 
of World War II was about ten 
times as high as World War I, and 
about a hundred times as high a 
the Civil War, the increased share 
raised by taxation this time stands 
out as a real accomplishment. Ney. 
ertheless, we cannot escape the con- 
sequence of having financed les 
than half the total cost of the war 
as we went along. That conse. 
quence is the gigantic debt we bear 
today, the greater part of which we 
shall probably have to pass on to 
future generations. 

The present debt problem is dif. 
ferent in another important respect 
—the interest rate. Among econo- 
mists, World War II is sometimes 
referred to as the “2 percent” war. 
In every other war in our history, 
the interest rate was much higher— 
six percent in the Civil War, for 
example, and four percent in World 
War I. Monetary controls exer- 
cised chiefly through the Federal 
Reserve System were largely re- 
sponsible for keeping interest rates 
so low this time. 

Even though the interest rate 
itseif is at an all-time low, the total 
debt is so large that the annual in- 
terest cost today is greater than the 
entire federal budget in many pre- 
war years. Current interest pay- 
ments represent more than three 
percent of the national income. This 
figure is a record high, but it has 
been kept down by the present busi- 
ness boom and the accompanying 
expansion of income payments. 
Just as it is easier in good times to 
generate a surplus with which to 
reduce the debt, so the burdensome- 
ness of the interest cost is at a 
minimum in periods of prosperity. 
In the view of many economists, 
therefore, whatever policies we 
adopt on the whole question of the 
public debt will have to be closely 
related to the broader problem of 
government fiscal policy, and the 
broader objective of keeping income 
and employment at a satisfactory 
level. 





































































































































According to a report from El Salva- 
dor, the government of that country has 
arranged to buy 30,000,000 pounds of 
gray cement from a Belgian firm. It was 
stated that Salvador was unable to secure 
sufficient supplies of cement from the 
United States. 
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Old Line Producers Work New Pit 
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3 COMMERCIAL aggregates 
began to flow in March of 
this year from the new sand- 
and-gravel plant of the 
Granite Materials Co. in 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

The new plant, entirely of steel 
construction, is producing at the rate 
of 225 t.p.h. at present, with a ma- 
jority of the output in the form of 
sand. Should the demand be for a 
higher output of coarse material, it 
is designed to turn out close to 300 
tp.h. 

Erected on a deposit covering 60 
acres, the new operation is located 
about 2 miles west of the plant for- 
merly operated by the company. It 
was designed by C. S. Newberry, 
president, and E. A. Wolflee, secre- 
tary and general superintendent. 
While its top capacity is limited by 
the fixed maximum capacity of the 
crushers, screens, etc., the designers 
profited by earlier experience in that 
the present layout is flexibly ar- 
ranged so that equipment can be 
quickly added to greatly increase 
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Get High Sand Content Product 


@ Panoramic view of plant from office. The dry rock plant is at the extreme left beside the 
wet-material pleat. In the center, at ground level, are the scalping screens and the secondary 
crushers. 


the output on short notice if job de- 
mands should so require, and this 
without disturbing the basic flow- 
sheet. 

Mr. Newberry entered the ranks 
as an aggregate producer in the Los 
Angeles area more than a score of 
years ago when he acquired the pit 
and plant of the old Rancho Rock 
Co. in the San Fernando Valley. 
Disposing of the property in 1931 by 
sale to Graham Bros., he formed the 
present Granite Materials Co. and 
started production in 1932 at a plant 
which he erected at Roscoe St. and 
Tujunga Ave. Mr. Wolflee, who 
also has had a long career in the 
aggregates industry, owned and op- 
erated the Star Rock & Sand Co. 
in the San Fernando Valley prior to 
1916. Since that time he has been 
associated with Mr. Newberry, first 
with Rancho Rock and later with 
Granite Materials. 

The company wholesales its out- 


put entirely to dealers and its great- 
est demand has logically been for 
plaster sand. As the excavators dug 
deeper into the old pit, the ma- 
terial became progressively coarser, 
until it was running only about 25 
percent sand. This condition forced 
the abandonment of the Tujunga- 
Roscoe workings and the acquisition 
of the present deposit, where tests 
have shown a _ high proportion 
(about 55 percent) of fines to a 
depth of 125 ft. The old deposit 
was on leased ground, but the own- 
ers have exercised their purchase 
option and may take out gravel 
again at some future date. 

Usable equipment from the old 
plant was combined with new ma- 
chinery in assembling the new pro- 
duction units. Pit excavating is done 
by a Northwest diesel-powered drag- 
line pulling a 1%-cu.-yd. bucket. It 
loads an 8-cu.-yd. cylindrical steel 
field hopper which can be shifted 
as required along with the field con- 
veyors in the pit. Grizzly bars spaced 
about 10 in. at the top of the hopper 
are seldom called upon to reject as 
a boulder over that size is a rarity. 
A reciprocating feeder puts the ma- 
terial on the 30-in. field belt, which 
leads to a 30-ton surge bin ahead of 
the Allis-Chalmers 12- by 24-in. 
primary jaw crusher located in the 
pit, with jaws set at about 3 in. 
Minus-2-in. material is bypassed by 
a grizzly to the 30-in. by 125-ft. 
plant belt-conveyor, the fines falling 
first to form a cushion for the 
crusher product. 

At plant ground level, the full 
load of material passes to two 42-in. 
by 16-ft. trommel scalpers with 1-in. 
openings and fitted with a sand 


@ View from wet-screening tower looking 


toward the secondary crushers and scalping 
screens. 
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jacket to remove part of the 
sand. Two 24-in. by 120-ft. inclined 
belt-conveyors carry the sand to a 
set of three 65-ton truck-loading 
bins, one for dry concrete sand, an- 
other for dry plaster sand, and a 
third for washed plaster sand, the 
washing being accomplished above 
the bin by a drag equipped with 
36-in. steel paddles on a rubber belt. 
Plus-1-in. material from the scalp- 
er is carried by a 24-in. by 18-ft. 
conveyor to an Allis-Chalmers No. 7 
gyratory crusher, the crushed prod- 
uct being separated by a small cylin- 
drical screen carrying 1-in. mesh 
wire cloth “throughs” passing to the 
dry-rock department for sizing, the 
rejects going by short belt and ele- 
vator to a 30-ton bin which feeds 
an Allis-Chalmers 22R reduction 
crusher. The Type R crusher is in 
closed circuit with the 24-in. by 142- 
ft. belt leading up to the dry-rock 
department, where all the crushed 
gravel is sized. Separation is ac- 
complished by a Stephens-Adamson 
4- by 12-ft. double-deck screen and 
the products—(1) 34-in. and larger; 
(2) Y-in.; (3) Y-in.; and (4) 
crusher dust, are spouted to four 65- 
ton loading bins directly below. 
Returning to the scalping screen, 
the minus-l-in. gravel and remain- 
ing sand falls to a 24-in. by 130-ft. 
conveyor running up to the wet- 


screen department. Sizing is done by 
another Stephens-Adamson 4- by 
12-ft. two-deck vibrator (this one 


amply provided with washing 
sprays). The washed 3-in. gravel 
and pea gravel are dropped into two 


@ Below: Primary jaw crusher powered by 
electric motor and multi-V-belt drive. 


@ Center: Arrangement of sizing screen and 
spouts to four truck-loading bins in the dry 
crushed-material department. 


@ Right: View beneath wet-material bins 
showing the water pans under the truck- 
loading gates. 


@ Above: One of the sand drags used in 
the plant. Right: Spray-equipped screen 
sizing and washing the uncrushed gravel. 


65-ton truck-loading bins, while the 
concrete sand passing the bottom 
deck of the screen is cleaned and de- 
watered by a drag before being dis- 
charged to the third loading bin 
in the group. 

Altogether there are ten of the 
65-ton truck-loading bins—3 for dry 
plaster, concrete, and washed plas- 
ter sands, 3 for washed gravel and 
washed concrete sand, and 4 for 
crushed material. All are of cylindri- 
cal steel construction with conical, 
self-cleaning bottoms. Water pans 
operate with the sliding discharge 
gates under the wet-material bins to 
deflect dripping water. 

Water for washing comes from the 
mains of the Los Angeles municipal 
system. The company plans to drill 
its own well, however, and install 
pumping equipment at an early 
date. 

All equipment is powered by in- 
dividual electric motors, with power 
transmitted through multiple V-belt 
drives. Connected horsepower totals 
310, the largest motor being one of 
60-hp. on the primary crusher. 

Material held in open storage is 
loaded into trucks and rehandled by 
a Bay City No. 30 crane and a 


Northwest crane. If a combined 
crushed-and-uncrushed gravel is re- 
quired, blending is accomplished at 
the stock piles. 

The office-scale house is so situ- 
ated that the entire plant operation 
can be under constant observation, 
A new 60-ft. Fairbanks truck scale 
allows the long truck-trailers to be 
weighed out at a single pass. The 
company hires some delivery trucks, 
material dealers pick up material 
with their own units, and the com- 
pany has nine units in its own fleet— 
7 being 3-axle Ford dump trucks 
which carry about 11 tons, and 2 
International K-11 _ truck-trailer 
with “Los Angeles type” transfer 
bodies on the trailers which were 
mounted by Cook Bros. of Los An- 
geles. The truck-trailers carry a 2I- 
ton payload. Several more units of 
this type are on order for early deliv- 
ery. 

For the present, trucks are ga- 
raged and serviced in the garage at 
the old plant. Later this year, a 
modern service building is to be 
erected at the new plant. 
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"Tatlored’”’ Foundry Sand Product 
Of New Tennessee Screening Plant 


SITUATED in an area 

that is almost literally 

“floating” on foundry sand, 

the Hardy Sand Co., Cam- 

den, Tenn., selects the prod- 

more than ten pits to pro- 

“custom-built” product for 

its customers. Orders for a certain 

type of sand are reproducable for 

a number of years, and repeat or- 

ders are more the rule than the ex- 
ception. 

The plant itself is modern and is 

located on a railroad, removing 

some of the headaches from the 





By ROBERT W. SPAKE 





shipping problem. Carload lots are 
sent direct to the customer in either 
open gondola cars or box cars, de- 
pending upon customers’ desires and 
availability of freight cars. 

At the pits a Caterpillar hydraulic 
bulldozer is used to remove the 
brush and shallow overburden on 
top of the sand. Two Austin-West- 
ern Badger '%-cu.-yd. shovels, one 
gasoline, the other diesel powered, 
move from pit to pit as necessary, 
and load out the product. 

Sand is brought to the plant by 
trucks, hauling along U. S. High- 
way 70. These trucks, International 
K-7’s, a Ford 1¥%-ton, and an 
F.W.D. 4-ton, dump the pit-run 
sand into bins at the plant. 


® Left, below: Cage mill which breaks up 
agglomerates. Mill is driven by two 15 hp. 
induction motors. 


® Right, below: Four of the five single-deck 
vibrating screens sizing foundry sand. 
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@ Rear view of the plant of the Hardy Sand Co., Camden, Tenn. Cars are loaded directly 
from the chute as shown. 


The processing plant itself is in 
two parts, a drying building, and 
the screening building. Two 12-cu.- 
yd. bins in the drying building per- 
mit the trucks to dump the damp 
pit-run sand from ground level; 
and due to a slight hill it is possible 
for Link-Belt apron feeders to take 
the moist sand from the bottom of 
these same bins and place it into an 
oil-fired rotary drier. Most of the 
moisture in the sand is removed as 
it passes through this drier, and it is 
practically dry when it drops into a 
pit at the other end of the building. 
Here it is picked up by a Link-Belt 
scoop-type bucket elevator, and car- 


ried to a set of wooden storage bins 
adjacent to the drying building. 

At intervals trucks are diverted 
from pit hauls to move this dry 
sand from the wooden bins to the 
screening building. 

At the screening building, two 10- 
cu.-yd. bins, located side by side 
at ground level, receive pit-run wet 
sand, and dried sand, respectively. 
The pit-run sand is dumped di- 
rectly into one bin by trucks coming 
from the pits, while the other 10- 
cu.-yd bin receives dried sand hauled 
over from the wooden storage bins 
by the diverted trucks. Twin op- 
posed Link-Belt apron feeders be- 











low these two bins in the screening 
building blend the dry and wet 
sands onto a conveyor belt, and 
thus regulate the moisture content 
of the finished foundry sand. Sam- 
ples are taken at regular intervals by 
the laboratory crew to insure close 
control of product characteristics. 
The percentage of wet and dry sands 
used depends largely on the weather. 
For example, a 50-50 blend is used 
in wet, rainy weather. 

The blended material on the con- 
veyor belt is carried up to a Sted- 
man cage mill, which breaks up 
lumps and agglomerates in the sand. 
This machine consists of two con- 
tra-rotating cages, each cage made 
up of two rims of equal diameter 
connected by short cross bars. One 
cage is smaller in diameter and turns 
inside the other. The sand is in- 
troduced at the top of the mill, 
and must fall through the cages. 
Any lumps will be broken up by 
blows from the cross bars, but lit- 
tle or no crushing will occur. The 
mill is driven through V-belts by 
two 50-hp. G. E. induction motors. 


@ One of she !/a-cu. yd. shovels loads a !'/2- 
ton truck with sand at a pit. 


The cage mill product is taken 
by a Link-Belt bucket elevator to 
the upper level of the building and 
discharged onto a belt conveyor. 
Plows split the sand between five 
Link-Belt single-deck vibrating 
screens. The screens variously have 
Y%-in. (3 screens), ;5-in., and %-in. 
openings. The ;5-in. opening has 
proved to be most satisfactory, and 
this size will be used as replacement 
cloth as the other sizes wear out. 
The screens are powered by 2-hp. 
G. E. motors, through V-belts and 
Browning “Gripwell” sheaves. 

Material passing through the 
screens is chuted to a conveyor belt 
and falls directly into the gondola 
car, or is mechanically slung into 
the box cars. 

Oversize material generally goes 
to another belt and is chuted to a 
waste pile, but it can be reintro- 
duced into the system ahead of the 
cage mill. 

A small but excellent laboratory 
is maintained at the plant, and con- 
stant control is maintained over the 
product. Fineness, permeability, 


compressibility, and moisture con- 
tent are among the factors con- 
stantly being checked. 





© Opposed apron feeders blend sand from 
wet bin (right), and dry bin (left). 
@ Laboratory, Hardy Sand Co., showing 
compressibility meter (left), permeability 
meter (right). 


Protection against silicosis is an 
everpresent problem in such an op- 
eration and all employees whose 
work takes them into dust areas are 
supplied with, and requested to wear, 
respirators, 

Approximately 500 tons of sand 
per day are produced in this plant, 
which employes about 30 men. 

The Hardy Sand Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of Houghland & Hardy, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., of which C. M. 
Hardy is president, treasurer and 
general manager. W. L. Bell is su- 
perintendent of plant and pit opera- 
tions and W. B. Coleman is assistant 
superintendent. 





Neglected Fluorine Source 
Suggested for U. S. Industry 

With fluorine compounds and raw ma- 
terials and fluorspar of chemical grade 
in unprecedented demand, new sources 
of supply are at a premium. Queries one 
scientific journal, “Why not utilize the 
elemental fluorine eliminated from phos- 
phate rock during processing for fer- 
tilizer?” Up to the present, it appears, 
the “waste” substance has had only a 
nuisance value in superphosphate plants. 

If, according to statistics, more than 
4,000,000 tons of phosphate ‘rock (ele- 
mental fluorine content 1% to 2 per- 
cent) is mined annually in the United 
States, it is indicated that “good chem- 
ical engineering development” could 
make available between 100,000,000 and 
300,000,000 pounds of elemental fluor- 
ine per day. 





N.1LS.A. Annual Fall Meeting 
Scheduled for Asheville 

As announced by Vincent P. Ahearn, 
executive secretary of the National In- 
dustrial Sand Association at its recent 
annual convention in Hot Springs, the 
association’s annual fall meeting will be 
held at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., October 1, 2 and 3. Mr. Ahearn 
also stated that the 1948 convention is 
scheduled for The Homestead on May 
12 to 14. 
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FONTANA BLAST FURNACE SLAG 


AIR-COOLED __biast-fur- 
nace slag, a by-product of 
Henry J. Kaiser’s much- 
publicized steel mill at Fon- 
tana, Calif., is now being 
utilized in the production of high- 
quality mineral wool. 

The insulating material, which is 
finding a ready market on the Pacific 
slope, is being produced in the new 
plant of the Mineral Wool Insula- 
tions Co., which was erected adja- 
cent to the Kaiser slag dump. Its 
owners are Harvey H. Head, presi- 
dent; C. W. Hawthorne Jr., vice- 
president and chief engineer; and 
C. T. Sauers, secretary-treasurer and 
sales manager. Mr. Head and Mr. 
Hawthorne were formerly connected 
with the steel mill and negotiated 
the contract with the Kaiser inter- 
ests which gives their company ac- 
cess to the slag supply for a 30-year 
period under a lease arrangement. 

The new plant started operating 
with one cupola in November, 1946, 
and a second began blowing wool in 
the spring of 1947. Production at 
present is confined to loose, granu- 
lated wool, but there is ample room 
and adequate provision in the plant 
for the addition of batt machinery 
and ovens, as well as space for the 
erection of two more cupolas and ap- 
purtenant equipment in the future. 

The plant, warehouse and offices 
are housed in a modern steel and 
concrete-masonry structure contain- 
ing 16,000 sq. ft of concrete floor 
space. (The concrete blocks, inci- 


@ Plant of Mineral Wool Insulations Co. at 
Fontana, Calif., showing two cupolas and 
water-cooling tower. The room immediately 
to the left of the cupolas will eventually 
house the third apd fourth cupolas. 





@ View showing the two cupolas with a skip 

hoist in the middle and an induced draft 

fan at the right. In the foreground are 
piles of slag (left) and coke. 


dentally, utilized another Kaiser 
Steel by-product—coke breeze—as 
the lightweight aggregate in their 
manufacture. ) 

A portable crushing plant operat- 
ing on the slag dump produces the 
slag sized from 1 to 4 in. used in 
the wool plant, besides loading out 
railroad cars of the material for 
other industrial uses and for ship- 
ment to other mineral-wool plants 
on the west coast. A Northwest 
gasoline-powered dragline with a 
34-cu.-yd. bucket loads a steel hop- 
per with a reciprocating feeder in 
the bottom which puts the slag into 


USED IN NEW MINERAL WOOL PLANT 
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the feed opening of a 20- by 36-in. 
Universal jaw crusher set at about 
4 in. The crushed slag is carried by 
a belt-conveyor to a car- and truck- 
loading hopper fitted with a 1-in.- 
mesh screen, the minus 1-in. fines 
being wasted. A high-intensity elec- 
tromagnet suspended above the con- 
veyor removes any tramp iron, a 
7'4-kw. generator, driven from the 
Minneapolis-Moline gasoline engine 
which powers the crusher, supplying 
the direct current to energize the 
magnet. 

A dump truck brings the slag via 
short haul to the wool plant, where 
only about a day’s supply, 60 tons, 
for the two cupolas is stockpiled. 
High-grade industrial egg-size foun- 
dry coke is received by rail from 
various sources, principally St. Louis, 
Mo., and is stockpiled alongside the 
slag convenient to the cupolas. The 
only additive used is silica for flux, 
and a bank of sand on the property 
supplies the small quantity required. 

Feed to the cupolas is measured 
by volume in the bucket of a skip- 
hoist, a bucketful being known to 
contain 800 Ib. of slag or 300 Ib. of 
coke. A dividing chute at the point 
of discharge above the cupolas al- 
lows either cupola to be charged. 
Alternate layers of slag and coke in 
the charge are in the approximate 
ratio of 4:1 by weight. 

The two cupolas were built to 
company specifications and are 
identical, being 48 in. inside diam- 
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eter and water-jacketed to a height 
of 8 ft., with 12 ft. of stack above. 
Draft is induced by a U. S. Hoff- 
mann 1,500-c.f.m. turbo-blower, the 
air at 114-lb. pressure being intro- 
duced through a bustle pipe and 
eight tuyeres into the fusion zone 
of each cupola. 

Present practice is to charge the 
cupola at approximately 30-min. in- 
tervals, production from each cupola 
being upwards of 2,000 Ib. per hour. 
Control at the point of incipient 
fusion is accelerated through poke 
holes arranged radially around each 
cupola at the tuyeres, and viscosity 
of the molten slag is regulated by 
remote control of the induced-draft 
fan which supplies air for burning 
through the tuyeres. 

The melt flows from the cupola 
through twin orifices at the bottom 
at about 2,400 deg. F. and is im- 
mediately fiberized by the blast from 
the steam nozzles. The steam, under 


@ Left: Two streams of molten slag are blown into wool which settles 
into collecting chamber. 
@ Center: Belt conveyor carries the fluffy wool up to the granulators. 
@ Right: Plant end of collecting chamber showing wool being dis- 
charged to cross conveyor from traveling floor. 


125-lb. pressure, is generated by a 
500-hp. Riley Type RO water-tube 
boiler fired with Bunker “C” fuel 
oil. The oil is atomized by a Todd 
burner which gets its air from an 
American Blower forced-draft fan. 
The boiler has sufficient capacity to 
care for the eventual installation of 
the four cupolas. 

Water for cooling the cupolas is 
circulated by pump at a tempera- 
ture of 140 deg. F., some of the 


heated water leaving the cupolas 
being used in the boiler. The re- 


mainder is tower-cooled and re- 
turned to a sump for recirculation 
through the jackets of the cupolas. 
Water for both cooling and boiler 
requirements is treated by a Per- 


@ Below, left: A screw packs the wool into paper bags which are 
weighed on the platform scale at left. 


@ Below, right: Close-up view of crusher with magnet suspended over 


the belt conveyor. 


mutit softener in the supply cir- 
cuit. 

Collecting chambers served by the 
two cupolas are identical, each be- 
ing 40 ft. long, 52 ft. wide and 15 
ft. high, the flight-conveyor floors 
inclining upward toward the dis- 
charge end. U. S. Vari-Motor drives 
enable the speed of floor travel to be 
readily varied between 3 and 10 ft. 
per min. As the wool is blown into 
the chambers, it is oil-treated to re- 
sist moisture and eliminate dust, the 
oil being atomized by steam. Since 
the speed of floor travel governs the 
thickness of the layer of wool de- 
posited, close control will be a ne- 
cessity when the company begins 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Advantages of Core-Drill Sampling 


In Metallurgical Limestone Quarries 


THIS discussion of the 
adaptation of core drilling 
to the problem of sampling 
quarry and mine faces of 
metallurgical stone is based 
on year-after-year attempts to im- 
prove by mechanization the tradi- 
tional, but faulty, methods of hand 
sampling. Hand methods are too 
whimsical, as far as the sampler is 
concerned, and too resistant to prop- 
er proportioning, as far as the condi- 
tion of the face of the deposit is 
concerned. “Knocking off a few 
pieces,” “taking pieces from top, 
middle and bottom” or “channeling 
the face” are ready phrases—but not 
ready producers of fair samples. The 
use of any one of these methods is, 
even for an “expert,” often only a 
little more than the heart’s sincere 
desire, for he may do none too well 
at it; but when, as too often hap- 
pens, the job is undertaken by an in- 
experienced, and hence supposedly 
unprejudiced man, the probable re- 
liability of the results is low. Ham- 
mering and chiseling doubts into a 
sample, no matter how fair the ef- 
forts,—these are not the ways of 
controlled sampling. 

At best the sample taken from a 
quarry or mine face can represent in 
vertical section (i.e. vertical to the 
bedding plane), actually, only the 
several inches in width and depth 
hammered or chiseled out, and the 
larger assumption must be made 
that it represents a considerable vol- 
ume. The closeness of successive 
samples will, of course, reduce the 
volume for each to represent. Now, 
if such a channeled sample is not 
strictly proportioned from end to 
end it does not represent the chan- 
nel, and, perforce} not its assigned 
volume. The sample must at least 
disclose faithfully the nature and 
extent of the variations in the de- 
posit on the line sampled. Herein 
lies the excellence of the core-drill, 
in that it impartially and reliably 
serves this purpose. It delivers to 
the sampler the deposit at the point 
of drilling with all variations from 
end to end in the natural propor- 
tions. 

The core-drill cuts a solid cylinder 
out-of the deposit, carrying light 
and dark, coarse and fine, pure and 
impure in exactly the proportions in 
which such alternate laminae are 
present inthe deposit. There is no 
taking a little more of this, a larger 
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piece of that or dropping through 
the fingers a lot of little pieces the 
sampler doesn’t care to bother with. 
The core is “the thing,” and the 
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whole thing. So far as representing 
a larger volume is concerned, it has 
in its origin no superior claim over 
the hand sample; but it may prop- 
erly claim to be the whole of the 
deposit at the point where it is 
removed; and accordingly the samp- 
ler naturally sees in such a cyl- 
inder of the deposit’a superior claim 
to probable representativeness for 
some distance in every direction 
from the core hole—along the lay- 
ers exposed in the face of the quarry 
or mine, or backward in the deposit 
(i.e. at right angles to the face). 

In setting forth the merits of the 
core-drill for the purpose of sampl- 
ing quarry and mine faces as they 
advance, the author is not unaware 
of one, and probably the principal, 
objection to the method: It is cost- 
ly! A drill costs money—hammers 
and chisels are a lot cheaper; a drill 
crew (usually two men) costs money 
—a common laborer can wield a 
cheap hammer on the same face; 
air to run the motor and water to 
purge the drill bit and core hole of 
silt have to be provided—a hammer 
is powered by hand and develops 
no heat; and finally, it’s a slow 
method, requiring setting up of the 
drill, connecting hoses to air and 
water lines; then tearing down, 
moving the whole equipment to an- 
other location and going through 
the whole procedure again—it’s a lot 
easier for even an expert to carry 
his hammer to the next sampling lo- 
cation. Undoubtedly sampling with 
a core-drill is a sign of foolish wast- 
ing of effort and money, or a sign 
of the recognition of the value of a 
sample that in itself is free from ab- 
normalities, being, not merely a rep- 
resentative of, but actually the de- 
posit at point of removal. 

It is this last mentioned merit that 
makes sampling the advancing faces 
of metallurgical stone-winning op- 
erations, whether quarry or mine, 
with a core-drill a justifiable prac- 
tice. If the product of a plant is 
judged by, and depends for its con- 





tinued sale on, its chemical quali- 
ties, it is highly important that the 
quality of the raw material be de- 
termined so that the processing may 
be intelligently controlled for the 
obtaining of the desired results in 
the product. With gross material 
like crushed rock this is especially 
important, since crushed rock of the 
sizes above about 3 in. sq. does not 
lend itself readily to representative 
sampling; and crushed rock of 
mixed large and small sizes is a se- 
ductive invitation to guessing. Hence 
the determination of the quality of 
of the metallurgical product (larger 
sizes or mixed sizes) must in some 
way be related to the known quality 
of the deposit. If the deposit is 
sampled by core at numerous points, 
these core analyses may be used in 
definite ways as a basis of assign- 
ing reliable values to the quality of 
the larger crushed sizes. The prob- 
lem of calculating probable changes 
from deposit to stone products pre- 
pared for commercial sale is the 
same whether the deposit is sampled 
by hand or by core-drill; but the 
reliability of the results in most 
cases is in direct ratio to the relia- 
bility of the samples from the de- 
posit. 

It is, then, to the solution of this 
problem of sampling the native 
stone deposit, that one finds the 
core-drill an exceptionally efficient 
aid. A drill cutting out a 7-in. dia. 
core has been found very advantage- 
ous for this purpose. Previous to the 
development of small-core core- 
drills built for two-man handling, 
“dust-core” samples were found 
very satisfactory. These consisted of 
the dry drillings of a small percus- 
sion drill, blown out of the hole by 
the purging stream of air going 
through the small hole in the middle 
of the drill bit, and caught in a 
vacuum-cleaner-like contraption. 
The advance of the bit determined 
the layer-depth represented by the 
drillings caught. The chief draw- 
back to this method was the presence 
of water occurring many times un- 
expectedly in holes. The displacing 
of the dust-core sample by a solid 
core marked a real gain in sampling 
under either dry or wet conditions, 
without requiring special care to 
prevent the escape of dust and with- 
out danger of losing consecutiveness 
of sampled sections. The latter oc- 
curred occasionally in getting dust 
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cores when the drilling had to be 
stopped at a wet point before the 
hole had reached to the next layer 
on which the drill could be set up. 
The intervening gap usually had to 
be filled in by hand-sampling the in- 
termediate layers. 

The core-drill is then the me- 
chanical means by which consecu- 
tive uniformly-sized cylinders of a 
deposit are removed—from top to 
bottom or side to side of the deposit, 
regardless of the dip of the layers. 
While drilling vertically to the bed- 
ding planes of a deposit is the most 
desirable condition to be sought 
after, the drill can be turned in any 
other direction and the proper cal- 
culations made for thickness of the 
deposit, or for other desired dis- 
tances. In the open quarry, if the 
bedding is horizontal, the vertical 
core hole presents no special prob- 
lem. If the bedding is sloping, the 
drill may be set to penetrate the 
ledge normally to the bedding plane. 
In either case the identification of 
the successive sections of the core 
with the successive layers in the de- 
posit disclosed in the face, is only a 
matter of a few measurements and 
possibly the application of a little 
trigonometry. An aid to the intelli- 
gent recording of the information 
disclosed by the core is the identifi- 
cation in the core of distinctive or 
characteristic layers and partings 
observed in the operating face. 

In a mine the foregoing principles 
are still valid, but some mechanical 
adjustments must. be made and more 
care must be exercised to ensure a 
continuous sample of the successive 
layers from one side to the other, or 
from top to bottom. Where the lay- 
ers are practically horizontal the 
sampling procedure consists of set- 
ting the column supporting the drill 
so that, from one height of the drill 
on the column, a sloping hole may 
be drilled up toward the roof, and 
then, from another height, a second 
hole may be started at the mouth of 
the first hole and drilled downward, 
toward the floor, as in the sketch of 
Figure 1. 

The up core plus the down core 
presents, as a whole, as true a cross 
section of the layers of the deposit 
as though the drill had, in tradition- 
al core drilling practice, gone verti- 
cally down from the country surface 
through the deposit of the raw met- 
allurgical material being sampled 
before being mined and sent to the 
plant for processing. 

The first difficulty encountered in 
sampling with a core-drill is getting 
the drill supporting column set so 
the drill can be slid up and down to 
positions which will give a common 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of general arrangement for 


drilling core for sampling of deposit from 
working face. 


starting point on the face for the 
two holes. The geometry of the sit- 
uation indicates that the column 
should be as close to the face as the 
full extension of the chuck end of 
the drill inward from the column 
will permit. The closer the column 
to the face, the steeper will be the 
slope of the hole and the shorter the 
hole may be to reach the objective 
roof or bottom layers. 

An important factor in selecting 
the position of the column is the 
height of the room. Enough clear- 
ance must be allowed so that, when 
starting to drill, the portion of the 
apparatus extending outward (back- 
ward) from the column does not 
touch the roof or the floor. No hard 
and fast rule can be made for this 
procedure, since the local conditions 
must be taken advantage of to ex- 
pedite the work and get satisfactory 
cores. 

If the holes are started too steep, 
the outer end of the drill rod will be 
interfered with by the floor or the 
roof. If the holes are started too 
shallow, an impractical length of 
core is required to be cut to reach 
the level of the roof or the floor. 
Some tricks of handling will be 
learned by experience; but much 
valuable time may be lost if clear- 
ances that can be measured are 
guessed. 

For mine work where roofs are 
low it is well to have several short 
drill rods, 2-ft. and 3-ft.; and none 
are needed longer than 5-ft. A 5-ft. 
barrel is a good length to use—be- 
ing easy to handle both empty and 
full. 

Upon taking out a barrel of core 
something must be done with it. 
First it should be shoved out of the 





barrel into a round or V-shaped 
trough. To avoid confusion, the one 
end of the trough should be marked 
and always be assigned to the outer 
(face) end of the section of core in 
the barrel. Then the core should 
be examined or boxed for later at- 
tention. It usually is impracticable 
to give the core suitable physical ex- 
amination on the spot or at the time 
of removal. Hence it must be put 
into some suitable container for 
transportation to the laboratory. 
Boxes partitioned to carry four, five 
or six 7-in. dia. columns 5-feet long 
have been found satisfactory. Such 
core weighs about 34-lb. per foot 
so that a box holding 30 feet will 
not have a gross weight of over 
about 40 lbs. 


For placing the core into the box 
a definite rule must be followed, so 
that sequence of geologic stratifica- 
tion can be readily established re- 
gardless of how the boxes are mixed 
up in handling. If one corner of the 
box is considered the “upper left” 
and is so identified by a permanent 
tag or mark, and the core is laid 
with the outer end at this tag, the 
rest of the core will follow without 
any confusion. When the first col- 
umn is filled, begin at the top (tag 
end of the box) of the second col- 
umn; and so for the third and other 
columns. This box must be tagged 
at the top end with a number or 
other designation, both inside and 
on the end or lid outside, so it may 
be identified afterward by the field- 
notes as having come from a par- 
ticular location. If a second box is 
needed, the same designation, fol- 
lowed by “Box No. 2,” will make it 
possible to set the boxes in proper 
order for examination of the whole 
core. When a core is drilled only 
in one direction (not up and down 
from the same starting point) the 
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sequence of the core is readily ob- 
served in the successive columns in 
the boxes. 

In mine drilling, where cores are 
drilled in pairs, one “up” and one 
“down,” the foregoing rule for box- 
ing is slightly modified. The ac- 
companying diagram will illustrate 
how the “up” and “down” cores fol- 
low each other in the box without 
danger of confusion. To box the 
“up” core, start the outer end (1 
in Fig. 2) at the upper left corner 
of the box (1, in Fig. 3). When the 
core to 2 in Fig. 2 has filled the first 
column (to 2 in Fig. 3) the second 
column begins with 3 of Fig. 2. It 
ends with 4. Similarly 5 begins the 
third column and the “up” core 
ends at 6. After inserting a divider 
of some kind, the outer end of the 
“down” core (7 in Fig. 2) is started 
at 7 in Fig. 3. The core is laid into 
the column down to 8, and the 
fourth column of the box is begun 
with 9 of Fig. 2. Let’s assume the 
end of the core at 10 comes in the 
box down to the point indicated in 
Fig. 3. A wad of paper, or a tack 
will hold the core in place. 

The question may be asked why 
point 6 should not start at the top 
of the box, in place of point /, so 
that the core in the box would fol- 
low from 6 to 1 and continue from 
7 to 10. The answer is that the 
core should be boxed as soon as it is 
taken from the barrel to prevent any 
subsequent mishandling. Hence the 
1 to 2 section must be put into the 
box before the 3 to 4 section is 
drilled; and the latter must be boxed 
before the section 5 to 6 is drilled. 
Also, should drill trouble or other 
causes prevent the completion of the 
“up” hole to the depth desired, 
there need no adjustrnents be made 
in the box. Simply properly label 
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@ Figs. 2 (left) and 3 (right) show the method of drilling cores in pairs. 


the upper end of the core and put 
in the plug to hold the core wher- 
ever it was in the column. Then 
another “up” hole may be begun, if 
desired, or a “down” hole, and the 
new core may complete the column 
and continue to fill the box as de- 
scribed before. 

The outer and inner ends of both 
the “up” and “down” cores should 
be tagged by inserting at the end a 
tag marked “Outer end Core No. 
1,” “Inner end Core No. 1;” “Outer 
end Core No. 2,” “Inner end Core 
No. 2.” Of course, such other mark- 
ings may be used as may seem to the 
sampler to suit the local conditions 
better. 

In preparing the core for analy- 
sis, it should be broken up into pieces 
corresponding to the gross changes 


visible in the core—such changes 
usually indicating changes in qual- 
ity. The whole of a section of the 
core that is considered quite uni- 
form and quite different from what 
is above or below it should be put 
into a container (paper bags are 
convenient) that has been properly 
numbered. Notes on the character- 
istics of the section of the core in a 
bag should, of course, be made, so 
the physical examination and the 
chemical analysis may later be cor- 
related. The examination should 
begin at point 6 in the box, i.e. the 
uppermost layer of .the deposit 
drilled, and proceed to the outer end 
at point 1; then begin again with 
point 7 and continue to point 10. 
The geologic record, consequently, 
will be in the order in which the 
successive samples occur in the de- 
posit from the uppermost layer pen- 
etrated by the “up” hole down to 
the lowest layer reached by the 
“down” hole. 

While a core may be broken into 
few or many sample-sections, as 
dictated by the judgment of the in- 
spector, every sample for analysis 
should consist, not of a few pieces 
taken from a section, but should 
consist of the whole section. Wheth- 
er the sample-section is 1 in. long 
or 12 in. long, the whole of the 1 in. 
or the whole of the 12 in. should 
be crushed fine and well mixed be- 
fore quartering to the reduced bulk 
that will be pulverized for analysis. 
Remember, such a sample is not 
somebody’s guess, but the actual 
deposit at the point where it was 
removed by the drill. It is too valu- 
able now to do any careless thing 


@ Fig. 4. For sample-coring this machine is too far from the face. At full travel the chuck end 
should just reach the face. The bow in the supporting column shows the machine is geared 
too high, a condition resulting in excessive breakage of the core and stalling of the machine. 














with it. 

The vertical height or thickness 
of the deposit cored may be de- 
termined by noting the dip of the 
drill (angle up or down from the 
horizontal plane) and calculating 
by the rules of simple trigonometry. 
Overall dimensions may be corre- 
lated to the distance in the room 
from the starting point on the face 
to the floor and to the roof or to 
some distinctive laminae that can be 
identified in the core. The vertical 
thickness of the individual samples 
is, of course, determined in the same 
way. 

In the use of the core-drill some 
lessons in the handling of the ma- 
chine will be learned. These small 
air-driven machines have a positive 
advance pressure regardless of the 
cutting ability of the bit. Naturally, 
if too high a gear is used, to gain 
time, the pressure “builds up” until 
something happens to the core. The 
core breaks, the pieces get jammed 
in the bit, flush water becomes 
thicker with silt from the attrition of 
the broken pieces, and real core 
cutting ceases. Since only solid core 
has any value in this method of 
sampling, the barrel must be with- 
drawn, emptied and the drilling be- 
gun again. Accordingly, the driller 
must determine what combination 
of drilling adjustments available in 
the machine is most regularly pro- 
ductive of continuous core in the de- 
posit to be drilled. Note the bow 
in the mounting column of Fig. 4. 
To prevent this the postive gear ad- 
vance should be less than the pos- 
sible cutting advance of the bit. 

Another cause of difficulty in get- 
ting good cores is the rotation of the 
inner barrel, because it is locked at 
the upper end to the outer barrel 
carrying the cutting bit. Regardless 
of any other use for these small- 
diameter core drills, for sampling 
purposes the inner barrel should be 
as free from the outer barrel as is 
the case with the large-sized double 
barrel drills. The core newly cut 
should feed into the inner barrel 
and there be free from the twist un- 
avoidably imparted to it by its con- 
tact with the inner barrel which is 
rotating with the outer barrel. The 
machine shop can turn the trick by 
disconnecting the inner barrel from 
the outer—and you have a better 
drill because the core in the inner 
barrel is free from the direct rota- 
tional action of the outer barrel. 

It will also be learned from ex- 
perience that for mine work a 5-ft. 
barrel is about the longest that can 
be used advantageously, and that 
5-ft. drilling rods are also the long- 
est units that can ‘be -manipulated 
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with any degree.of ease. At least 
one 2-ft. and one 3-ft. rod should 
be included in the list of equipment. 

The weight of the water hose 
hanging on the end of the drilling 
rod is quite a strain on the machine, 
unless it is properly supported, es- 
pecially when the drill is set for holes 
sloping downward. 

The use of the 7-in. dia. core 
drill for this special purpose, where 
wholeness of core, not footage per 
minute, is the prime requisite, will 
present with every application some 
problem for special solution. The 
dominating consideration must be 
that the core, to be useful, must be 
continuous. The core may be sep- 
arated; but, so long as the pieces 
match, the core gives all the in- 
formation the sampler wants. 





Fontana Blast Furnace 

(From page 64) 
the manufacture of blankets and 
batts. For the present, with all out- 
put being marketed in granule form, 
the regulation of floor speed is un- 
important. 

A common cross-conveyor (24 in. 
by 20 ft.) running at right angles to 
the ends of the collecting chambers 
carries the wool to another belt con- 
veyor (18 in. by 15 ft.) which puts 
the material into a granulator, or 
“chopper.” Here the long fibers are 
shredded and picked apart before 
the wool enters a 48-in. by 12-ft. 
revolving screen fitted with No. 6 





@ Left to right: Harvey H. Head, presi- 
dent; C. T. Sauers, sales manager, and 
C. W. Hawthorne, Jr.. chief engineer at of- 
fice entrance of the new plant. 


wire cloth. The screen takes out any 
“shot” which may be present and 
rolls the short fibers into pellets, or 
granules. 

Now in its finished form, the wool 
drops into a steel hopper supplying 
a screw feeder which fills the paper 
bags into which all the wool is 





packed. Weighed out, 40 Ib. to a 
bag, on a platform scale, the bags 
are tied and warehoused for rail or 
truck shipment. 

The company’s trade-mark is 
“Fontana Rock Wool” and the re- 
action of the trade to its product, 
new on the West Coast, has been 
extremely gratifying to company of- 
ficials. Shipments are being made to 
all points in California, Arizona and 
Nevada and occasionally into the 
Pacific Northwest. The basic and 
acidic balance of the Fontana slag is 
well-nigh perfect, assuring ease of 
melt, good viscosity, and a high re- 
covery of finished wool of excellent 
quality. Shot presence is so low as to 
be non-existent at times and what 
little does occur is loose and easily 
removed in the granulator screen. 

Mineral-wool prices are higher on 
the Pacific slope than in the East, 
influenced principally by the cost 
of coke which, because of the long 
haul and the high transportation 
cost, delivered for 2% to 3 times the 
cost laid down in the East and Mid- 
dle West. 

Before joining the Kaiser organ- 
ization, which he left to become as- 
sociated in the wool-manufacturing 
venture, Mr. Hawthorne spent seven 
years with the Johns-Manville Co. 
in an engineering capacity at its 
plant in Manville, New Jersey. 





U.S. Bureau of Mines Issues 
Mine Sewage Disposal Tract 

To help improve mine sanitation and 
health conditions, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has released a report on under- 
ground sewage disposal methods and pre- 
cautions to be exercised in their installa- 
tion and operation. Sanitary facilities 
and effective sewage disposal systems aid 
in preventing amebic dysentery, typhoid 
fever and hookworm among mine em- 
ployees, the report states. Although such 
installations are lacking in most coal 
mines, they have been made in the ma- 
jority of metal and nonmetal operations. 

A copy of the publication, Information 
Circular 7392, A Mine Sewage-Disposal 
Study, by R. T. Artz, federal coal mine 
inspector at Pittsburgh, Pa., may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Flood waters recently reached a depth 
of two feet at the plant of the General 
Crushed Stone Co. near Horseheads, 
N. Y. Clive A. Blowers, plant superin- 
tendent, said that electric motors were 
removed from the plant before they 
were damaged. 





Offices of the Cleveland Quarries 
Company, Cleveland, O., have been 
moved to 1740 E. Twelfth Street, Cleve- 
land 14, O. The firm’s new vice-presi- 
dent is William M. Jones, who is also 
general sales manager. 
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NEW OWNERS MAKE IMPORTANT CHANGES 


AT KENTLAND, IND., CRUSHING PLANT 


THE Ralph Rogers Stone 
Company, which late in 
1945 purchased the Newton 
County Stone Company 
property located near Kent- 
land, Indiana, has already effected 
a number of major improvements in 
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both the quarry and the crushing 
plant. As a result of such improve- 
ments and the installation of addi- 
tional equipment, the plant’s entire 
output of about 200 t.p.h. can now 
be reduced to agricultural limestone, 
although under normal conditions 
only about 70 percent of the stone 
goes to the farm market. 

One of the first major changes ef- 
fected by the new. owners was to 
replace the cable cars in which stone 
was hauled from the quarry floor to 
the rim. A trim Pioneer belt con- 
veyor, 38 in. wide on 473-ft. centers, 
now feeds stone from the primary 
crusher in the quarry to a new bin 
adjacent to the crushing and screen- 
ing plant. The 985-ft. belt was sup- 
plied by the. Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Co. The small’ crushers were re- 
moved from the quarry and a single 
42. by 48-in. Traylor jaw crusher 
was installed for primary reduction 
of the stone. The new primary 


crusher was fed with a 31- by 16-ft. 
Traylor apron feeder. 

To improve overall quarry per- 
formance it was decided to use two 
17-cu. yd. Euclid Wagons:for haul- 
ing stone from the quarry face to 
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@ A view of the Ralph Rogers Stone Com- 
pany's new 38-in. belt conveyor which feeds 
stone from the quarry floor to a 100-ton bin 
adjacent to the crushing plant. This modern 
installation replaces the cable cars which 
were operated by the former owners. The 
plant is located near Kentland, Ind. 


the feeder. These units are pow- 
ered with Cummins diesel engines. 
To insure an ample supply of stone 
for the increased scope of opera- 
tions, the following new equipment 
was purchased for the quarry: a 
2-cu. yd. Thew-Lorain shovel, a 
Bucyrus-Erie well drill to supple- 
ment the Ingersoll-Rand wagon drill 
on hand, a Gardner-Denver portable 
compressor and a Caterpillar D-8 
bulldozer ‘for cleanup after blasting 
and other miscellaneous jobs both in 
the quarry and on top. 

The belt conveyor, which rises on 
a 17-degree slope from the quarry 
floor, has a capacity of 200 t.p.h., 
discharging into a 100-ton single- 
compartment bin-on the rim of the 
quarry. A Jeffrey-Traylor No. 5 
vibrating feeder, located under the 
bin, feeds the stone to a 4%4-ft. 
Symons cone crusher which reduces 
50 percent of the: flow to agstone 
(i.e. minus 3/16-in.) on a single 
pass. 

Mill-run stone and agricultural 
limestone are screened out and the 
oversize (plus l-in: stone) is split 
between two 4-ft: Symons short- 
head crushers, the discharge from 


@ The entire plant flow of 200 t.p.h. passes 

through this’ new 4!/4-ft. cone crusher,: 50 

percent emerging as: agricultural limestone 
{i.¢., minus-3/16-in. stone). 












which is in turn divided among 
three 3-ft. cone crushers. 

By partitioning one of the former 
finished-product bins, the new own- 
ers have provided the plant with a 
50-ton surge bin capacity, so ar- 
ranged that it can receive oversize 


material from anywhere in the 
plant. Screening capacity was also 
increased by installing a:new dou- 
ble-deck 5- by 14-ft. Robins Gyrex 
screen to.supplement the existing 
units. Of the six Symons crushers 
now’ in operation, the 414-ft. and 
the two 4-ft. short-head units were 
installed by the pfesent’ owners. 
Strategic arrangement of belt con- 
veyors and bucket elevators through- 
out the plant make it possible to re- 
circulate material from any one of 
the bins in order to increase the 
proportion of agricultural limestone. 

In addition to a sizeable bin stor- 
age capacity for finished products, 
the company builds open stock piles 
by hauling from the bins with dump 
trucks. Both rail and truck ship- 
ments are made from the stockpiles 
by rehandling the material with a 
34-cu. yd. Marion crane. The com- 
pany normally ships out about seven 
55-ton railway cars every other day: 

With these important improve- 
ments in the Kentland plant, the 
Ralph Rogers Stone Co. feels that 
several highly desirable objectives 
have been achieved. The plant can 
now allocate as much or.as little of 
its production to the agricultural 
limestone market as seems desirable 
at any given time, and with this flex- 
ibility can enjoy at least a measure 
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of immunity from the fluctuations in 
any particular market. And the ex- 
tensive modernization of equip- 
ment, particularly in the quarry, has 
achieved an increase in overall labor 
efficiency which is bound to benefit 
both the owners and the employees 
in good times as well as bad. 


1. The new 2-cu.-yd. shovel loading one of 
the 17-cu.-yd. diesel-powered trucks. 
2. A view of the new primary crusher house 
on the quarry floor. This 42- by 48-in. jaw 
crusher replaced two small crushers; it is 
fed by a 3'4- by 16-ft. apron feeder. Trucks 
dump into the feeder from the ramped 
roadway above. 
3. Existing quarry equipment was supple- 
mented with this new well drill to assure an 
adequate supply of stone for the plant's 
200 ¢.p.h. capacity. 
4. A view of the crushing plant and finished- 
product bins. The bins over the double- 
track siding are used for loading both rail- 
way cars and trucks. The belt conveyor from 
the quarry is visible on the right. 
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Oklahoma Highway System 
Needs Set at $35,000,000 


State and federal funds will be avail- 
able to Oklahoma for a $35,000,000 
highway construction program between 
now and Dec. 31, 1948, as announced by 
Gov. Roy J. Turner after receiving a 
detailed analysis of estimated revenue 
from State Highway Director H. E. 
Bailey. 

This estimate, it was pointed out, does 
not include a possible surplus from the 
general revenue fund which will be trans- 
ferred to the highway department at the 
end of this and the next fiscal year. Since 
any such surplus would be matched by 
federal funds, a $5,000,000 transfer 
would add $100,000,000 for construction. 

The Oklahoma program will include 
about $21,000,000 for farm-to-market 
roads and about $14,000,000 for urban 
and primary road construction on the 
federal system. In addition, the highway 
department will spend about $17,000,000 





for maintenance, administration, equip- 
ment purchases and emergency projects, 


Approximately 200,000 barrels of ce. 
ment will be furnished by the Calaveras 
Cement Company of San Francisco for 
use in the Central Valley Project in Cali- 
fornia. The award, made by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, was in the amount of 


$437,744. 


The board of directors of the Ma- 
terial Handling Institute, Inc., met at 
Cleveland, O., on April 14 to hold their 
second annual session. Members of the 
institute, as well as directors, were in- 
vited to attend the meeting. 


Olympic Portland Cement Company 
improvements at Bellingham, Wash., 
have been launched in the expectation 
that they will be completed by the first 
of next year. A new 400-ft. kiln is to 
be installed; the three old 200-ft. kilns 
are to be kept for stand-by service. 
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New Belt Conveyor System Installed 


THIS modern, well-run 
quarry can always be 
counted on to solve its prob- 
lems in a manner well 
abreast, or even ahead, of 
the times. In the October, 1941, 
issue Of Prr AND Quarry, a unique 
system of raw stone hauling in this 
quarry was described. Now, with 
equipment and machinery again be- 
coming available after the war years, 
the management of the Cedar Bluff 
Stone Co., Inc., has taken another 
step in the constant race to cut 
haulage costs at their Princeton, 
Ky., quarry. 

A new conveyor system has been 
installed which lifts the stone in two 
stages from a new primary crusher 








By ROBERT W. SPAKE 





on the quarry floor to the older 
crushing plant at ground level. This 
replaces the previously mentioned 
system of boosting trucks up the 
steep hill with a cable-hauled barney 
car. 

Following a growing trend, this 
quarry has gone underground be- 
cause of increasingly heavy over- 
burden. The working faces of this 
room-and-pillar mine have now 
penetrated well back from the walls 
of the older open quarry. Several 
entries have been developed, and the 
owners report a number of advan- 
tages in this type of operation, 
among these, a drier stone, and ac- 
tivities unhampered by inclement 
weather. 

The stone is blasted down in the 
mine at night by a powder gang 
using Hercules 40 percent dynamite 
and DuPont regular and delay caps. 

1Pir anp Quarry, October, 1941, p. 47, 


“Kentucky uarry Operator dopts Power 
Cable Shed to Move Trucks Up Incline.” 


.~ 5 
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@ Cedar Bluff quarry, showing 


Particular care is taken to see that 
all safety precautions are observed, 
and no one is permitted inside the 
mine when the blast is detonated. 

Blast hole drilling is done during 
regular shifts by crews using Cleve- 
land stopers. This is done in rooms 
other than those being exploited by 
the loading crews. 

Once the stone is blown down in 
a room, Bucyrus-Erie 34-cu-yd. elec- 
tric shovels move in and load the 
fragments into Dodge 2-ton and 
International K-7 trucks. Both of 
these models hold about six cubic 
yards. Loaded vehicles are driven 
directly from the working face to 
the new crusher house, which is lo- 


®@ Schematic diagram of conveyor system at 


Cedar Bluff Stone Co. 


To Lick Difficult Haulage Problem 


conveyor system and mine entries. 


cated in the center of the old open 
quarry. 

Here, trucks dump their loads di- 
rectly into a 30-in. Allis-Chalmers 
Superior McCully gyratory crusher, 
which is equipped with non-choking 
concaves. These concaves differ 
from normal concaves in that they 
are curved for about 30 percent of 
their length from the bottom. A 
smaller product than might ordinar- 
ily be expected can be produced in 
a crusher so equipped, since most of 
the work is done in the upper part 
of the crushing chamber. The curve 
mentioned above allows the stone 
to fall farther and faster in the lower 
part of the crushing chamber, and 
prevents packing. Since the work 
of crushing is more equally distrib- 
uted over the surface of the con- 
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caves, wear is more uniform, and 
grooving is prevented. Some re- 
duction in power consumption may 
be effected. 

The crusher is set two feet above 
the floor of the quarry in a con- 
crete foundation, with its base 19 
feet below the floor level. A 150-hp., 
880-r.p.m. 2200-volt slip ring motor 
drives the crusher by means of 
V-belts. Crushed material, 31% 
inches and under, falls into a rock 
box below the discharge spout of the 
crusher. This rock box allows the 
material to form its own slope, and 
gives a very satisfactory loading of 
the material into the center of the 
belt of conveyor No. 1. This 433-ft. 
conveyor, engineered and produced 
by the Continental Gin Co., carries 
a 30-in. Goodrich belt on 3-roll, 
5-in.-dia. Timken bearing Conti- 
nental Gin troughing idlers, and 
utilizes 5-in.-dia. return rolls. In all, 
a vertical lift of 98 ft. 1 in. is ac- 
complished at an average slope of 
4.4 to 1, with 400 t.p.h. of stone 
being moved at 300 f.pm. (An 
interesting feature of this installa- 
tion, from a maintenance point of 
view, is that extended grease pipes 
provide for the greasing of all rolls 
from one side of the conveyor. 

This belt is powered by a 50- 
hp., 1800-r.p.m. induction motor, 


+ eg anges Bh 


@ Left: Stoper drills at work in the limestone 
mine. 
@ Right: Electric shovel loading dump truck 
at working face. 


®@ Troughing conveyor bringing material 
from below crusher -house. 


through a Foote Bros. helical gear 
reducer and an ASA roller chain 
drive, The belt itself, as mentioned, 
is a Goodrich vulcanized endless 
Long-Life Cord belt, with three plies 
of 42-0z. duck, and two plies of 
cords ; with a transverse breaker strip 
in the cover, %-in. top, and 1/16th- 


@ Left: The long conveyor flight discharges 
into a 650-ton capacity surge tank. Right: 
A tractor loader is used at the stockpile. 


in. bottom covers. 

Conveyor No. 1 discharges onto 
No. 2 at a transfer house—roughly 
half way up the slope. A satisfac- 
tory height for the discharge of con- 
veyor No. 1 was obtained by design- 
ing a slight vertical curve in the 
belt approximately 50 ft. from the 
head end, as shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. 

Conveyor No. 2 picks up the load 
approximately 6 ft. below the center 
of the head pulley of conveyor No. 
1. The characteristics of this flight 
are the same as those for No. 1, with 
the exception of the length, which is 
440 ft. between centers. Conveyor 
No. 2 accomplishes a vertical lift of 
113 ft.-7 in. ata slope of “39 to 1 
and discharges into a_ 30-ft.-dia. 
surge tank made of Armco corru- 
gated plate. This bin is 32 ft. high 
and will hold 650 tons of stone. The 
head end of: conveyor No: 2 includ- 
ing all drive machinery, is supported 
independently of the bin on a steel 
framework. Both conveyors ‘are 
furnished with 12-in.-dia. rotary-type 
cleaning brushes, which are located 
near the head pulleys. - 

Material can be fed from’ the 
surge bin at a variable rate, depend- 
ing upon the mill requiréments, by 
use of!-a Continental Gin heavy- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Death of John A. Blank Marks Passing 


Of Familiar Figure in Cement Industry 


A. Blank had been one of the 
well known figures in the ce- 
ment and lime industries in the 
United States, and during the past 
fifteen years he had a similar associ- 


Dye the past 45 years John 
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ation with the cement, masonry ce- 
ment and lime industries in Mexico. 
He was born on a farm near Allen- 
town in 1879 and was educated in 
that section. As a boy of sixteen on 
occasion he worked in the cement 
industry as a “hagger boy.” A hag- 
ger boy’s work consisted of carrying 
dried raw material bricks and stack- 
ing them up in front of the upright 
kilns that were used in burning ce- 
ment in that period. The pay for 
this work was 50 cents for a 10-hour 
day. Mr. Blank on various occasions 
described the cement industry back 
in 1895 as follows: — 

“At that time there was very 
little portland, or so-called portland 
cement made, and most of it was 
produced in the Lehigh Valley 
about three miles from his home. 
The large production was natural 
cement. The cement rock was quar- 
ried, crushed and then ground in 
stone or burr mills the same as those 
used by flour millers, The ground 
raw material was -naturally very 
coarse. The raw material was spread 
on a brick floor having a large sur- 
face area and underneath the floor 
was a network of steam pipes. Water 
was poured on the raw material and 
it was mixed with hoes and left at a 
thickness of about, six inches. The 
steam was then turned on until the 
mixture was dried sufficiently so 
that experts with 


consisted of putting a layer of wood 
on the bottom to start the fire, then 
a layer of coke, a layer of dried 
blocks, a layer of coke, then blocks 


John A. Blank 


and so on until the kiln was charged. 
The.kilns were then fired and it took 


-about a week to complete the burn. 
“Two other men had the contract to 
draw the burned material out. While 


drawing the material-dut of the kilns 
the overburned clinker or fused ma- 
terial had to be discarded as the burr 
mills could not grind it. The softer 
burned material had plaster of paris 
added to it and was ground as fine 
as possible in the burr mills. This 


/ was the portland cement of com- 


merce as produced in 1895.” 


Mr. Blank attended Lehigh Uni- 
versity, graduating with a degree in 
chemical engineering in 1900, and 
immediately got a job as chief chem- 
ist with the old Phoenix Portland 
Cement Co. at Nazareth. Several 
years later he was a chemist at the 
Bonneville Cement Co. nearby. With 
the building of a plant by the Su- 
perior Portland Cement Co., at Su- 
perior, Ohio, Mr. Blank left the 
Lehigh Valley and was chief chem- 
ist in this plant until 1912 when he 
accepted a similar position at the 
new plant of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., at Mason City, Iowa. 
He later returned to the Superior 
plant where he was superintendent 
for several years and then accepted 
a similar position at the new plant 
at Gold Hill, Ore., operated by the 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. He 
remained there until 1918 when he 
became superintendent of the Choc- 
taw Portland ement Co. at Hart- 
shorne, Okla. 

On leaving Oklahoma he became 
chief chemist at the Tidewater Port- 
land Cement Co., Union Bridge, 
Md., leaving there in 1922 to rebuild 
the old plant of the Georgia Cement 
& Stone Co., Portland, Ga., and at 
the same time acted as consulting 
chemical engineer for the National 
Cement Co., at Ragland, Ala, He 
returned to Superior, Ohio, as gen- 
eral superintendent for the Welles- 
ton Iron Furnace Co. and remained 
in that capacity until 1932. While 
there he developed Wifco Super 
Mortar which was one of the earlier 
brands of mortar or masonry ce- 
ment produced in the cement in- 
dustry. 

From 1933 on Mr. Blank spent 
considerable of his time in Mexico, 
where, with his son, Alton J. Blank, 





long kniwes could 
walk -on it~ and 
cut this-mass of - 
raw material into 
blocks. At. this 
point about 100 
of the ‘“haggar 
boy’s” pi cok ed. 
these blocks up 
and stacked them 
up near'the kilns. 
Two men had 
the contract to 
load and charge 
each kiln which 


pioneers. 





were born, They were survived b 
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Many of his frie ' siin the cement’ industry were deeply grieved when 
they learned.of:the. death on March 10, 1946, of John A. Blank in an 
‘automobile -accident-in Virginia in which his. wife, Laura _ Blank, 


received injuries to which she later succumbed. Both were burie 
Blank plot in the cemetery at Egypt, Pa., in the Lehigh Valley where they 

three daughters, all residents of lron- 
ton, Ohio, ‘and a son, Alton J. Blank, of Puebla, Mexico, who has been 
associated with the cement industry in that country for the past 20 years. 
~ Pit and Quarry was fortunate in being able to get from Stan J. Morris 
of Ironton, a sqn-in-law, some interesting excerpts from Mr. Blank's 
correspondence which give some interesting sidelights of the early days 
of the cement industry of which he was one of the few remaining 


processes were 
developed for 
the production 
of special ce- 
ments and ma- 
sonry cements. A 
number of Mex- 
ican and United 
States patents 
were granted 
them on. their 
inventions and 
eventually _pat- 
ents were held in 
20 or more for- 
eign countries. 


on the 
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@ Transferring Superior cement from railroad cars to barges for ship- 
ment on the Ohio River at Ironton, Ohio in 1928. 


These patents are owned by the 
Cement Process Corp. of Dela- 
ware and Mr. Blank served as chem- 
ical engineer for the Corporation 
since it was founded. In that capac- 
ity he interested a number of ce- 
ment and lime companies in the 
United States, Mexico and Central 
America in the production of spe- 
cial cements, and it was on a trip 
through the South for his company 
that the accident which resulted in 
his death occurred. 

During the past 13 years Mr. 
Blank had much to do with the de- 
velopment and expansion of the 
cement, masonry cement and lime 
industries in Mexico. His associa- 
tion with the Atoyac Cement Co. 
saw it grow to become one of the 
largest producers of special and ma- 
sonry cements in Mexico. He was 
also associated with the Plasto- 
cement Co., and for a time was 
consulting chemical engineer with 
the Guadalajara Cement Co. His 
most recent association was as con- 
sulting engineer with the Veracruz 
Cement Co., the latest to be built 
in Mexico. He made a great many 
friends in and out of the industry 
in both the United States and Mex- 
ico during his 45 years as a cement 
man and at his death was one of the 
old timers of whom not a great 
many remain. 

At that time the chemists in the 
cement industry, usually experienced 
in other fields of chemistry, did not 
know a great deal about cement, but 
by one means or other were able to 
maintain a fairly good control of the 
raw mixture, and to fool the on- 
looker on the mysteries of cement 
chemistry would on occasion scatter 
a small amount of green or other 
colored powder over the raw mix 
before it was mixed with water. 
These powders were a closely-kept 
secret of each chemist and as a re- 
sult the chemist was usually paid 
the then extremely large salary of 
$100.00 per month. This high re- 
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muneration apparently appealed 
greatly to Mr. Blank after his ini- 
tial experience in the industry as a 
hard working, poorly paid “hagger- 
boy,” and he decided to attend Le- 
high University and take a course 
in Chemical Engineering and Chem- 
istry, specializing in cement. How- 
ever, upon entering the University 
he found that there were no pro- 
fessors who new anything about ce- 
ment, let alone its chemistry. 
About that time a young chemist 
by the name of John Eckert began 
experimenting with the refuse, or 
hard-burned clinker that was being 


@ Mr. Blank addressing audience at the unveiling of P.C.A. cement 
safety monument at Superior in 1924. 


discarded from the kilns and discov- 
ered that when these were ground 
up with a small addition of plaster 
of paris they made a high quality 
cement. The question then arose, as 
to how the hard, discarded clinker 
could be economically ground and 
it was then that the first iron mill 
was invented and put into success- 
ful use. The question then came up 
as to why, if the portion of hard 
clinker previously thrown away, 
made a superior cement, then all 
clinker should be hard burned. It 
was found impossible to do this in 
the upright kiln as the fused or sin- 


Top: General Superintendent Blank at Superior in 1925 with other employees. 
Bottom: Mr. Blank with safety committee . Tidewater Portland Cement Co., Union Bridge, 
Md., in 1922. 
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tered clinker would adhere to the 
walls of the kiln and it was extreme- 
ly difficult to chisel it out as well as 
uneconomical. It remained for Hur- 
ry of England and Seaman of Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., to develop the first ro- 
tary kiln which was four feet in di- 
ameter and thirty feet long, and 
fuel oil was used for burning. It 
was found that due to the excessive 
cost of fuel oil its use must be dis- 
continued and some cheaper type of 
fuel used. Here again, Hurry and 
Seaman worked on the problem and 
found that powdered, gaseous bitu- 
minous coal to be the ideal fuel. Its 
final development involved many 
problems but after a year of experi- 
mentation most of these problems 
were solved and its use became a 
success. It was then that larger 
kilns were built, primarily one 6 feet 
in diameter by 60 feet in length, and 
these rotary cement kilns were in- 
stalled in different sections of the 
Lehigh Valley. By the time Mr. 
Blank graduated as a Chemical En- 
gineer from Lehigh University other 
developments were had such as ball 
mills, kominuters and tube mills for 
grinding not only the hard cement 
clinker, but for the grinding of the 
initial raw mixture as well. This sys- 
tem of grinding continues to be 
standard practice today in the ce- 
ment industry even though mills 
now are of much larger size with 
consequent large grinding capacities. 

Whereas the cement made in the 
Lehigh Valley was through the use 
of the so-called cement rock avail- 
able in that section, along about that 
time experiments showed that ce- 
ment could also be produced from 
limestone with shales or clays, and 
plants sprung up like mushrooms in 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and later 
on in California. In Michigan marl 
deposits were used. Immediately on 
graduating Mr. Blank obtained a 
position as chief chemist with the 
old Phoenix Portland Cement Co., of 
Nazareth, Pa., and “with his intial 
ambitions realized, and the feeling 
that he knew all there was to know, 
he soon realized that he had a 
great deal to learn, and set about 
learning it. To find out that it was 
to some extent a mystery how ce- 
ment could be manufactured, and 
that he knew nothing at all about it, 
took only two days. Although 
he received some excellent coaching 
from others in the company and a 
great deal of advice, he also learned 
about that time “that when you don’t 
know what you are talking about, 
don’t talk. In keeping with this, 
after six months of studying cement 
manufacture in the plafit as well as 
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from the laboratory, which required 
working and learning by day and 
by night, Mr. Blank picked up a 
great many of the angles apd be- 
came a somewhat experienced chem- 
ist. 

At that time specifications cover- 
ing portland cement did not include 
the soundness, or boil test, although 
this was later on adopted. The speci- 
fication covering tensile strength 
called for 125 Ibs. per sq. in. at the 
age of 7 days, and this was later 
raised to 150 lbs. 

Several years later Mr. Blank be- 
came chemist at another plant near- 
by and improved his education fur- 
ther along production lines, and be- 
came aware of some of the market- 
ing policies followed at that time. 





New Belt Conveyor 
(From page 72) 


duty, roller-supported type ‘apron 
feeder and a 36-in. by 31-ft. Con- 
tinental Gin belt conveyor located 
in a tunnel underneath the surge 
tank. Both the feeder and the con- 
veyor are driven by the same 5-hp. 
Reeves variable-speed drive. The 36- 
in.-belt moves 400 t.p.h. of crushed 
stone into a bucket elevator, which 
in turn takes this material to the 
mill. 

It is of interest to note that the 
compressors supplying air for work 





@ Left to right: W. B. Stone, Elizabeth Grey, 
Neville Stone. 


in the mine, etc., are housed in a 
separate building in the vicinity of 
the main plant and that the air is 
piped to the using point. Two com- 
pressors are used—a gasoline-pow- 
ered Gardner-Denver and an elec- 
tric-motor-driven Sullivan. 


In the summer months, agricul- 
tural limestone is produced almost 
exclusively, and in consequence, it is 
necessary to stockpile crushed stone 
in the winter time so that year- 
round demands for this product may 
be satisfied. Stockpiling is a rather 
simple matter, trucks are merely 
driven to the top of a pile across 
the road from the plant and 
dumped. A Lull Shoveloader is used 
to shape the piles and load out 
trucks from material in storage. 

The company has changed hands 
since the original article appeared in 
Pir AND Quarry, and is now known 
as the Cedar Bluff Stone Co., Inc. 
Stanley T. Stokes is president of the 
corporation; J. R. Braden, treasurer; 
William B. Stone, secretary and gen- 
eral manager; Neville Stone, assist- 
ant manager; and Elizabeth Gray, 
assistant secretary. 





Major Uses of Limestone 
Listed in New Report 


Industrial uses and trends for lime- 
stone and dolomite—economically im- 
portant minerals now employed in more 
than a score of chemical and processing 
applications—are discussed in a publi- 
cation released today by Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Prepared by Oliver Bowles, former 
chief of the Nonmetal Economics Divi- 
sion, and Nan C. Jensen, a statistical 
clerk in the same division, the publica- 
tion reveals that, during 1945, the chem- 
ical and processing industries absorbed 
49,800,000 tons of limestone—approx- 
imately one-third of the total domestic 
production. Major outlets included 
metallurgical uses, production of alkali, 
refractory lining, paper production, glass 
manufacture, coal-mine dusting, sugar 
processing, water purification, insecti- 
cides, fungicides and disinfectants, proc- 
essing of hides, and numerous miscel- 
laneous uses. 

A copy of Industrial Uses of Lime- 
stone and Dolomite, Information Circu- 
lar 7402, may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Pennsalt's $1,000,000 Plant 
At Portiand, Ore., Opened 


On June 22 an electric switch was 
turned to start production at the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company's 
new $1,000,000 plant at Portland, Ore. 
Products of the big plant will be chlor- 
ine, caustic soda and technical DDT. 

Present to greet visitors on opening 
day were the following officials: Fred C. 
Shaneman, president, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Washing- 
ton; Y. F. Hardcastle, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing; N. Emory 
Bartlett, former vice-president, now re- 
tired. 
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Directors of N.C.S.A. Hold 
Midyear Meeting at Hot Springs 


The directors of the National 
Crushed Stone Ass’n held their 
annual midyear meeting at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., July 
3. The meeting of the board of 
the association’s Agricultural Lime- 
stone Div. followed on July 4. 
In spite of these dates, or perhaps 
because of them, the meetings were 
well attended, most of the directors, 
with their wives and some guests 
being present. 

After a brief welcoming address 
by President G. A. Austin (Consol- 
idated Quarries Corp.) the necrol- 
ogy since the last annual meeting 
of the Association was read. Among 
those who have passed on since that 
date were three well-known figures: 
Bruce G. Shotton, M. A. Eiben and 
A. J. Blair. Otho M. Graves (Gen- 
eral Crushed Stone Co.) gave a 
brief appreciation of Mr. Blair, 
who was the first president of the 
association, and was long an im- 
portant factor in its progress and 
that of the industry. 

A. T. Goldbeck, engineering di- 
rector, made his annual report to 
the board, bringing up to date the 
report presented at the last con- 
vention. Briefly, this report in- 
cluded an impressive array of ac- 
complishments in the form of lab- 
oratory research, routine tests for 
member companies, field trips for 
member companies on specific prob- 
lems, technical society work, writ- 
ing of technical papers and discus- 
sions, work in connection with the 
new building, planning of research, 
etc. The laboratory work included 
cooperative work on concrete tests 
with the state of Connecticut Public 
Roads Administration and the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn.; con- 
crete tests to determine whether use 
of air entrainment will affect dura- 
bility of limestone sand concrete; 
mineral fillers for use in bituminous 
concrete, etc. 

J. E. Gray, field engineer, briefly 
reviewed the field trips made to 
date which have taken him to nine 
southern and two northern states so 
far this year, the trips being so laid 
out as to take advantage of the 
climate and the operating seasons. 
He also attended a number of engi- 
neering society meetings. He re- 
ported that, in general, business con- 
ditions are very good and _ that, 
while the main interest of members 
is to produce enough stone to meet 
the demand, they have requested as- 
sistance on engineering problems 
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that require the use of the labora- 
tory facilities. Mr. Gray then com- 
mented briefly on some of the trends 
within the industry which he had 
observed during his travels. 

J. R. Boyd, administrative direc- 
tor, in his report briefly commented 
on the important recent develop- 
ments -affecting the industry and 
also described the progress made 
in transferring the association’s of- 
fices and laboratory to the new 
building. He mentioned briefly the 





By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





difficulties and unavoidable delays 
in moving but said that affairs are 
rapidly being put in order and that 
all departments will soon again be 
functioning at top efficiency with the 
better facilities and greater space 
afforded by the new quarters. All 
who have seen the new building 
agree that it is an ideal location. 

Mr. Boyd said that it is now obvi- 
ous that earlier predictions of the 
construction volume for 1947 must 
be revised due to the many things 
which have handicapped the build- 
ing industry. It is now expected 
that the total new construction put 
in place this year will be about 12 
or 13 billions of dollars instead of 
the earlier estimate of 15 billions. 
Recent improvement in the building 
situation, however, makes it appar- 
ent that conditions will be better 
during the remainder of the year. 

According to Mr. Boyd the two 
most important recent legislative 
developments were the enactment 
into law of the Portal-to-Portal 
Bill, and the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Bill. He also commented on the 
appointment of Wm. R. McComb as 
administrator of the Wage-Hour 
Law and: on the decision that the 
two new laws will also be admin- 
istered by him. 

S. P. Moore (Concrete Mate- 
rials & Construction Co.) repre- 
senting the Agricultural Limestone 
Div., reported briefly on association 
affairs. He also expressed his firm 
belief in the future of the agricul- 
tural limestone industry regardless 
of what Congress decides to do on 
appropriations for agriculture, as 
there is a definite need for agstone. 
Otho M. Graves took this occasion 
to point out the long-term advisa- 
bility of continuing the division’s 
broad educational policy in encour- 
aging the use of agstone. 


Mr. Boyd gave a brief and not 
too encouraging review of the situ. 
ation with respect to percentage de- 
pletion. Consideration of association 
policy regarding participation in 
ex parte proceedings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
referred to the executive committee 
as was also the choice of the loca- 
tion of the next midyear directors’ 
meeting. It was announced that the 
famous Seignory Club in Quebec 
would be available June 22 to 24 
and there were many who favored 
holding the meeting there. It was 
also decided to hold the 1949 annual 
convention at the New Yorker Ho- 
tel, New York City, Feb. 7 to 9. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis were fav- 
ored for the 1950 convention and 
the executive committee was em- 
powered to discuss this matter with 
the manufacturers’ division and the 
sand and gravel association. It was 
also voted to recognize the growing 
importance of the operating meet- 
ings at the 1948 convention by de- 
voting Monday afternoon and one 
other half-day session to operating 
discussions. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural 
Limestone Div., much of the same 
information was given but the em- 
phasis was on the all-important Con- 
gressional decision with respect to 
continuation of subsidization of 
agricultural conservation practices. 
There was a unanimous opinion 
that, regardless of what Congress 
does, the association and individual 
producers must redouble their pro- 
motional and educational efforts. It 
was agreed that the advertising done 
henceforth must emphasize selling 
rather than education and financing. 
Henry A. Huschke, managing direc- 
tor, said that the entire membership 
is being canvassed in order to de- 
termine what types of selling aids 
will be of the most help to them. 
He announced that the executive 
committee of the division will hold 
another meeting in August to de- 
termine the policy in this regard, 
based on the questionnaire returns. 





Indiana Limestone Company 
To Launch Housing Project 

Officials of the Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Ind., have an- 
nounced that the firm will sponsor 4 
$1,500,000 housing project in Bedford, 
comprising 150 low-cost homes priced to 
sell at approximately $8,500 each, with 
several homes in the $12,000 to $20,000 
class. 

The houses will be built in groups of 
20, the first home to be completed about 
eight weeks after construction has been 
started. It is hoped that the project will 
proceed at the rate of two houses com- 
pleted every week. 
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9 THERE are large vein de- 

posits of fluorspar in five 
THE : : : 
Way counties of the southern Illi- 
Mee nois-Kentucky district, and 

plants have been in opera- 
ion there, preparing~ the ore for 
market, for many years. The mineral 
isa calcium fluoride, CaF,, and oc- 
curs either in crystals or granular 
masses. It is used in making glass 
and enamelware and as a flux in 
open-hearth steel making. Roughly 
7 or 8 pounds of CaF, is used- per 
ton of steel, and the cost of the 
fuoride is $30.00 per ton. 

Formerly, in part due to its spe- 
cific gravity of 3.18, the mineral was 
recovered by means of washing 
screens and gravity concentration 
(jigs and concentrating tables). Im- 
purities in the Kentucky field are 
generally calcite, quartz, clay, and 
sand, and the separation methods 
used until recently were far from 
100 percent effective. Near many 
of these mills, huge piles of table 
tailings grew up, and in many Cases 
these tailings were as-much as 40 
percent fluorspar. Since the tailings 
were fine—below 100 mesh—and 
since the impurities were mainly 
silica, (sp. gr. 3.3) separation by 
gravity concentration was next to 
impossible. 

Such a tailings pile was recently 
acquired by Paul J. Bertelsch, fluor- 
spar mine owner of Marion, Ky., as 
a supply of inexpensive ore which 
would pay for a new flotation plant. 
The froth flotation methods used 
have come into prominence in re- 
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Kentucky Flotation Plant Recovers 
Fluorspar From Old Tailings Pile 





®@ General view of the Minerals Flotation Corp. plant at Marion, Ky. 


cent years as a means of treating just 
such ores as these, ores - impossible 
to treat using older methods. 

The new plant was built and has 
been operated as the Minerals Flota- 
tion Corp. for almost two years. The 
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original pile of tailings is now almost 
depleted, and it will soon be neces- 
sary to truck in mine-run ore. The 
plant has been very successful, and 
has fulfilled the expectations of the 
owners. It is now being operated on 
a contract basis by R. E. Swisher, 
who is acting as superintendent of 
operations. 























The ore is brought into the plant 
by a %-cu.-yd. Sauerman dragline 
scraper powered by an: Ingersoll- 
Rand 2-drum Tugger hoist. Opera- 
tions are suspended in wet weather 
due to the tendency-of-a scraper 
bucket to “plunge” into soft wet 
ore. Otherwise, the plant is oper- 
ated on a 24-hour basis and often 
runs as long as 14 days without a 
shutdown. 

Raw ore from the drag scraper is 
shoveled by hand into a small hop- 
per and fed onto an 18-in. belt con- 
veyor. This conveyor discharges into 
the feeder of the ball mill. Here 
Solvay light soda ash is added to 
adjust the ph of the system. The ball 
mill itself is a 5- by 5-ft. Kennedy 
Van Saun, which is direct con- 
nected to a 40-hp. electric motor by 
a Link-Belt chain coupling. The 
mill is charged with 1000 Ib. of 1-in. 
balls, and is used primarily to scrub 
the fluorspar crystals. The ball mill 
product is discharged into a Denver 
Equipment Co. 30-in. screw classi- 
fier. The classifier is in closed circuit 
with the mill, and returns oversize 
for further grinding and scrubbing. 
Fines pass over into a 4- by 4-ft. 
Denver flotation conditioner, and 
then into 4 Denver Sub-A rougher 
cells. Four Denver double cleane 
cells complete the flotation circuit. 

Sodium silicate solution, added by 
a Denver reagent feeder, disperses 
® Portion of the battery of flotation cells 


used to separate fluorspar ore in plant of 
Minerals Flotation Corp. 
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slimes, and oleic acid is used as a 
collector and frother. This acid 
is added by a plant-made feeder. 
Feed water added at the ball mill is 
heated to about 95 deg. F., and the 
hot pulp serves as its own activator. 
The water is heated in a small coal- 
fired Sisterville Tank and Boiler 
Works boiler. An additional 2-cell 
Denver flotation unit can be used in 
place of the spiral classifier in the 
grinding circuit. 

Flotation waste is allowed to flow 
down the hill into an artificial lake, 
which acts as a settling pond. Alum 
is used to precipitate solids, and the 
clear water, now harmless to fish 
and wildlife, passes into a stream. 

The flotation product is pumped 
(2-in. Denver vertical pump) to a 
plant-made thickening tank, which 
utilizes a Denver rake and mechan- 
ism. Slurry from this thickener is 
fed to a 3- by 3-ft. Denver vacuum 
filter using an Ingersoll-Rand va- 
cuum pump. Low-moisture-content 
fluorspar is scraped from the filter, 
and drops into a plant-built screw 
conveyor. This discharges the min- 
eral into a stockpile. 
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1. Spiral rake classifier in closed circuit with 
5- by 5-ft. ball mill, right. 

2. Lab cell used for flotation tests by this 
company. 

3. Ball mill used to scrub crystals. Mill 

feeder at right. 

4. Vacuum filter drying thickener product, 

with screw conveyor taking fluorspar to 
stockpile. 


Filter water is recirculated into the 
thickener by a Fairbanks-Morse fil- 
trate pump, and excess water is 
wasted into the lake. 

The product, 90 to 94 percent 
fluorspar, is hand-loaded into trucks, 
and removed for bagging. 

A 5- by 25-ft. kiln with a York 
rotary oil burner: is .available in the 
plant to dry mine-run ore after the 
change-over to this type feed is 
made. Drying will permit this ore to 
be handled with little difficulty,:and 
an American Air Filter Co: Roto- 
clone dust collector will recover ex:. 
treme fines. 

City water is used-for most of the 
year, but well-water is available. for 


supplementary “use im. the . dry «. 


months., Since the well-water is ¥ery’ 
hard, a Permutit water softener is 


used to treat the 35 g.p.m. needed. 

Electric power is purchased from 
the Kentucky Utilities Co., and is 
used at line voltage. 

A small but complete laboratory 
on the premises enables Mr. Swisher 
to keep the process under close con- 
trol, and permits him to run small- 
scale pilot tests at the plant using a 
pair of Denver Lab flotation ma- 
chines, which give excellent results, 
and which have been instrumental 
in setting up the processes now in 
use. 








110,000 Attend Home Show— 
First Since World War Il 


During the week beginning May 19 
approximately 110,000 persons attended 
the first post-war Home Show, held in 
Chicago’s Coliseum. Nathan Manilow, 
president of the Chicago Metropolitan 
Home Builders Association, which spon- 


- sors -the shows, announced that plans 


had been made for next year’s exhibit. 

One of the Attractions of this year’s 
event was the construction of a $10,000 
(full size) home by Smith and Hill 


“builders, and ‘ita presentation to a World 


War IT véteran and his wife. 
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T the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing 
Materials, held in Atlantic 

City June 16 through June 20, it was 
dearly evident that air entraining 
concrete is still a subject of great in- 
rest. The value of air entrainment 
in increasing the durability of con- 
crete seems to be generally recog- 
sized, and the limits of the desirable 
amount of entrained air seems to be 
fairly well established. Methods for 
correctly determining the amount of 
entrained air in concrete appear to 
be attracting considerable attention 
at the present time. Evidence of the 
interest in, and the work done on, 
the subject is clearly demonstrated 
by the large number of papers de- 
scribing and comparing methods of 
measuring entrained air in concrete 
presented in a symposium at the 
meeting of the Society. 


Rolling and In his paper 
Pressure Methods on Procedure 
for Determin- 
ing the Air-Content of Freshly- 
Mixed Concrete by the Rolling and 
Pressure Methods, Carl A. Menzel, 
associate engineer, research labora- 
tory, Portland Cement Association, 
described the procedure and appa- 
ratus for these two methods as de- 
veloped in the laboratory of the 
Portland Cement Association. The 
rolling method as described by Mr. 
Menzel is essentially a pycnometer 
method in which the apparatus has 
been simplified and improved to 
eliminate some possible sources of 
error. The rolling of the apparatus 
to expel the entrained air has been 
made easier by the use of a cradle 
into which the apparatus is placed. 
By rocking the cradle the agitation 
is accomplished with less effort. 
The pressure method described by 
Mr. Menzel utilizes air pressure and 
the principle of Boyle’s law in meas- 
uring the air content of concrete. 
The apparatus used is an adapta- 
tion of the Klein-Walker air meter. 
All the pressure meters described 
operate on the principle of Boyle’s 
law and differ from each other only 
as to slight details in the construc- 
tion of the apparatus and the pro- 
cedure used. 


Meter In general, the 
Construction pressure meter con- 

sists of a container 
of approximately 0.2 to 0.3 cubic 
foot capacity to hold the sample of 
concrete, and a funnel,shaped cover 
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A.S.T.M. Delegates Consider Cement 
Problems At Atlantic City 


which can be fastened to the con- 
tainer by a leakage-proof connec- 
tion. The funnel shaped cover has a 
standpipe extending upward from its 
center. The standpipe is closed at 
the upper end, and is fitted with a 





H. R. Staley 


pressure gage, a waterglass for indi- 
cating the water level in the stand- 
pipe, a stem valve, a petcock for ad- 
justing the level of water in the 
standpipe, and a valve and funnel 
for introducing water into the appa- 
ratus. The waterglass is fitted with a 
scale graduated to show percentage 
of air at the pressure for which the 
meter is calibrated. 

In determining the air content, 
the container is filled with concrete 
and the cover clamped on. Water 
is then introduced to an initial level 
as indicated on the graduated scale, 
final adjustment being made with 
the petcock provided for this pur- 
pose. All petcocks and valves are 
then closed and air pressure is ap- 
plied, usually with a tire pump, un- 
til the pressure for which the appa- 
ratus is calibrated is indicated on 
the pressure gage. The subsidence 
of the water as read on the gradu- 
ated scale is the percentage of air 
in the concrete. 


Hook Gage The Jndiana Method 
Method for Measuring En- 

trained Air in Fresh 
Concrete was described in a paper 
prepared by P. D. Meisenhelder, 
state highway commission of Indi- 
ana, and presented to the Society by 





By J. E. THOMPSON, JR. 

Chief Physical Testing Engineer, 

North Carolina State Highway & 
Public Works Commission 





Joseph E. Gray, testing Engineer, 
National Crushed Stone Association. 
In this method, known as the hook 
gage method, a unit measure is 
filled with concrete, struck off, and 
weighed. Approximately half of the 
concrete is then removed and an- 
other weighing is made. The hook 
gage is then put in place, and water 
is introduced to the point of the 
hook. Another weighing is made. 
The water and concrete is agitated 
to expel all air. Then water is added 
to refill the measure to the gage 
point, and another weighing is made. 
The water added occupies the space 
left by the expelled air, and the per- 
centage of entrained air is calcu- 
lated from the weighings made. 


cnometer In his paper, The 
ethod Pycnometer Method 
for Determining En- 
trained Air in Concrete, J. C. Pear- 
son, director of research, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, briefly 
described the development of the 
pycnometer test for entrained air as 
a basis for Tentative Method C-173- _ 
42T, and also the volumetric meth- 
od given in the 1944 report of Com- 
mittee C-9 on concrete and concrete 
aggregates. Mr. Pearson devoted 
most of his paper, however, to a dis- 
cussion of sources of error in these 
methods, and offered suggestions for 
eliminating these sources of error 
and minimizing their effect. He in- 
dicated that the pycnometer method 
is capable of giving satisfactory re- 
sults, but that an undue amount of 
time and effort are required in over- 
coming the errors. 


Quicklimes Much valuable in- 
And Hydrates formation concern- 

ing quicklimes and 
hydrates was contained in a paper 
on the Surface Area of High-Cal- 
cium Quicklimes and Hydrates by 
H. R. Staley and S. H. Greenfeld, 
associate professor of building con- 
struction in charge of building ma- 
terials research laboratory, and re- 
search associate, Department of 
building engineering and construc- 
tion, respectively, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The authors 
studied the wet slaking character- 
istits of quicklime made from high- 
calcium stone, using the surface 
area as a means of evaluation. 
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Blends of In a paper on The Ff- 
Cement = fect of Blends of Natu- 

ral and Portland Ce- 
ment on Properties of Concrete by 
A. G. Timms, W. E. Grieb, and 
George Werner, Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, and presented by Mr. 
Timms, the results of a series of tests 
conducted in the laboratories of the 
Public Roads Administration on 
blends of natural and portland ce- 
ment were presented. These investi- 
gations included several natural and 
portland cements, ground with air 
entraining agent and without air 
entraining agent. Blends of 14 per- 
cent natural cement and 86 percent 
portland cement were used in con- 
crete containing 6 sacks of cement 
per cubic yard. These tests indicated 
a reduction in strength for the blends 
below that of the straight portland 
cement. There was also a reduction 
of strength with an increase in en- 
trained air content. However, the 
durability of the concrete increased 
with an increase in entrained air 
content. 

In a prepared discussion on the 
paper presented by Mr. Timms, 
R. F. Ball, New York State highway 
department, stated that the experi- 
ence in New York State had been 
that there was a big difference be- 
tween tests on samples prepared in 
the laboratory and tests on samples 
drilled from concrete in the field. 
Tests on samples drilled from pave- 
ments in which blends of natural 
and portland cements were used 
show strength comparable to normal 
portland. Blends containing air en- 
training agents showed excellent 
durability with air contents as low as 
1 percent. This durability was at- 
tributed to the water proofing effect 
of the air entraining agent rather 
than to the entrained air. 

H. F. Gonnerman, manager, re- 
search laboratory, P.C.A., in com- 
menting on Mr. Ball’s discussion 
stated that all evidence to his knowl- 
edge pointed to the fact that dura- 
bility increased in proportion to the 
entrained air content, and was not 
due to any waterproofing effect of 
the air entraining agent. He pointed 
out the fact that this durability 
could be obtained by using hydro- 
gen peroxide as the air entraining 
agent, in which case there could be 
no waterproofing effect. 


Soft Pieces in D. O. Woolf, sen- 
Aggregate ior materials en- 

gineer, Public 
Roads Administration, described a 
number of attempts which had been 
made to develop a test for determin- 
ing soft pieces in aggregate. Numer- 
ous methods were tried with varying 
results, but most of them were dis- 


carded because of being unsuitable 
for field use. The method which 


showed the most promise was a 
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scratch hardness test using a brass 
rod, 1/16-inch in diameter, of Rock- 
well hardness B 69, inserted into an 
ordinary lead pencil after the lead 
had been removed. 


Chemical Reactions W. C. Han- 
In Concrete na, chief 

’ chemist and 
chemical engineer,’ California Port- 
land Cement Company, presented a 
paper on Unfavorable Chemical Re- 
actions of “Aggregates in Concrete 
and a Suggested Corrective. In this 
paper, Mr. Hanna stated that a 
number of investigators had noted 
the effect of high alkali cement when 
used with reactive aggregates, and 
these investigators had proposed, as a 
remedy for alkali-aggregate reactiv- 
ity, the use of low alkali content 
cement. Mr. Hanna pointed out that 
the use of low alkali cement alone 
would be no sure guarantee ag@inst 
alkali aggregate reactivity since 
there was a possibility of reaction 
between the alkaline water from any 
cement paste with highly reactive 
aggregate. Mr. Hanna suggested that 
the use of finely ground pozzolanic 
material in properly determined 
amounts, where unsatisfactory re- 
action in aggregates is found, has 
been shown to have a marked cor- 
rective effect. 


Air Entraining Committee C-1 on 

cement recom- 
mended certain changes in tentatives 
and standards and the adoption of 
one tentative as standard. In the 
Tentative Specification for Air En- 
training Portland Cement (C175- 
46aT) it was recommended that the 
present requirement of “0.7 to 2.0” 
for the ratio of Al,O, to Fe,O, for 
type 2 A cement be deleted from 
Table I on chemical requirements 
and ‘specifications (C175) in keep- 






ing with recommended revision jy 
the standard specifications for Por. 
land Cement (C150-46). The limi 
for air content was also changed 
from 16+4 percent to 18+3 pep. 
cent. 


Blast Furnace Tentative Specif. 
Slag Cement cations for Por. 

land Blast-Furnace 
Slag Cement were revised to permit 
inter-grinding T D A, manufactured 
by the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, with the clinker and slag, 
when added in an amount not to 
exceed 0.08 percent by weight of 
the cement. 





Portland The standard specifica. 
Cement tions for portland ce. 

ment (C150-46) were 
revised to delete the present require. 
ment of “0.7” to “2.0” for the ratio 
of Al,O, to Fe,O, for types II and 
IV. In order to make the manv- 
facture of type V cement more prac- 
tical and economical, and _ thereby 
more generally available, the exist- 
ing limit of “24.0” percent for sili- 
con dioxide was deleted, and in its 
place was substituted a limit of “50” 
percent tricalcium silicate content 
as calculated by the usual formula. 
These changes also bring the re- 
quirements for type V cement in 
closer accord with Federal Specifica- 


‘ tion SS-C-192. 


Committee C-9 Committee C-9 

on concrete and 
concrete aggregate reported that the 
reorganization in the committee re- 
ferred to in the 1946 Report has 
been completed. This reorganization 
involves the division of the com- 
mittee activities into three groups: 
Administration, Research and Speci- 
fications and Test Methods. Sub- 
committees are now smaller, and the 
scope of work assigned to each is 
narrower and more specific. With 
the end of the annual meeting all 
old subcommittees were discharged 
and the new subcommittees took 
over their work. 

In its report Committee C-9 re- 
commended a revision of the ‘““Ten- 
tative Method for Making the Cur- 
ing Concrete Compression and Flex- 
ure Test Specimens in the Labora- 
tory (C192-44T)” to provide for 
machine mixing of laboratory 
batches. .The “Tentative Method of 
Test for Surface Moisture in Fine 
Aggregate (C-70-44T)” was recom: 
mended for adoption as standard, 
subject to letter ballot of the Society. 
The “Standard Method of Test fot 
Measuring Mortar-Making Proper- 
ties. of Fine Aggregate (C87-46)” 
was revised subject to letter ballot of 
the Society by adding a new sec- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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7 AMONG the lightweight 
nonmetallic minerals, ex- 
panded perlite is the newest 
to excite public fanty. In- 
terest in the material is at a 
high point on the West Coast be- 
cause Of the large existing reserves_ 
of the mineral. Perhaps a dozen 
«perimental furnaces or pilot 








§ plants are in operation in various 





locations in California and Arizona. 
Raw perlite is one of the family 
of rhyolitic volcanic rocks whose 
chemical content includes a high 
percentage of silica, a small propor- 
tion of alumina and other elements 
and is commonly known as a sil- 
iceous volcanic glass. When heated 
rather suddenly to the point of in- 
cipient fusion perlite expands, or 
“pops,” as its moisture content is 
lost and it increases in volume 15 
times or more. Currently, the larg- 
et field of use expected for ex- 
panded perlite is as a lightweight 
aggregate in concrete. Other im- 
portant uses for which it seems des- 
tined are as insulating fill, as an in- 
gredient in stucco, plaster, and wall- 
board and for filtration purposes. 
Rotary kilns were first employed 
to pop perlite but results were gen- 
erally unsatisfactory, largely because 
of the lack of close temperature con- 





























@ Spouts from overhead storage bins are 
used to fill the 3-cu.-ft. paper bags in which 
the expanded perlite is shipped. 
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West Coast Perlite Concern Leads 
Move to Standardize New Industry 
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@ The Quonset-type plant structure of the 
National Perlite Co. at Campbell, Calif. 
Raw material storage sheds are at the left. 


trol, since the raw material varies 
widely in composition and the re- 
sulting product had a wide range of 
specific gravities. 

Commercial production of a good 
grade perlite is now underway, how- 
ever, in the first unit of the plant of 
the National Perlite Co., at Camp- 
bell, Calif., following the perfection 
after two years of development work 
of a stationary furnace, or converter, 
by Joseph Fournier, company presi- 
dent and well-known industrial en- 
gineer. According to Mr.~Fournier, 


: 
| 





- terial, 





the furnace is capable of continuous 
production on a 24-hour basis, re- 
quires little maintenance, and is eco- 
nomical in operation. 

The National plant, situated on a 
4-acre tract, presently uses but one 
converter. Five additional units are 
scheduled for fabrication and in- 
stallation this year at the plant and 
the demand for expanded perlite is 
so great that the sale of the entire 
output of the enlarged plant is al- 
ready contracted. With a single con- 
verter capable of producing 35,000 
cu. yd. annually, the capacity of the 
6-furnace plant will approach 200,- 
000 cu. yd. per year. 

' The company owns or has under 
lease several deposjts of raw ma- 
the chief one consisting of 
160 acres in Modoc County, Calif., 
which is presently supplymg the 
needs of the Campbell plant. Trac- 
tor-bulldozers load the perlite rock 
into trucks at a loading station at 
the deposit which is 7 miles from 
the railroad. The haul-to the plant 
is about 450 miles. 

At the plant the rock, for the 
most part, is ground to extreme 
fineness in a Williams No. 2 ham- 
mermill. The ground rock is fed 
directly into the horizontal furnace 
which is 18 in. in inside diameter 
and 15 ft. long. It consists of a steel 
shell lined with a special type of 
high-temperature refractory. The 
converter is oil-fired and the ore is 
fed in at a point immediately ahead 
of’ the flame. It travels rapidly 
through thé converter suspended in 
the flame at a temperature of about 
2,000 deg. F. The suspension and 
locomotion are aided by compressed 
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air which is admitted at numerous 
points along the length of the con- 
verter. Several valves and gages 
control the delicate adjustment of 
the air feed and pressure which is 
the special feature of the converter 
artd the secret of its ability to per- 
form as it does. Since the heated ore 
never comes in contact with the 
sides of the converter there is no 
danger of “glassing up” the refrac- 
tory-lined walls. Air is supplied by 
two Schramm 420-c.f.m.  diesel- 
powered compressors located out- 
side the processing building. 

As the popped perlite emerges 
from the converter, 15 or more times 
its original volume, it travels in in- 
duced cool air to the sizing and re- 
covery department where, by a series 
of baffles, it is automatically sep- 
arated by particle size and weight 


@ Left: The horizontally-inclined converter 
which “pops” the perlite. Note the control 
valves and gages on the air lines along the 
outer . 
@ Right: Two 420-c.f.m. diesel-powered com- 
pressors supply air to the converter. 


into six bins located directly above 
the six bagging spouts. Paper bags 
of 3-cu. ft. capacity are used to pack- 
age the finished perlite. A bagful 
may weigh as much as 30 Ib. . . . or 
as little as 8 Ib. (less than 3 Ib. per 
cu. ft.) depending upon the speci- 
fications of the purchaser or the 
use to which the perlite is to be put. 

All the finished material is snowy 
white in appearance, despite the 
fact that the raw material may vary 
from pearl gray to black, red or blue 
hues. 

While the immediate aim is to 
complete the 6-furnace plant, the 


company’s long range plans include 
the probable expansion of the Camp. 
bell plant to 20-furnace capacity, as 
well as the establishment of other 
processing plants in the West in 
close proximity to the chief markets. 
Because it has taken the lead in 
the commercial production of ex- 
panded perlite, the company is de- 
sirous of setting up uniform stand- 
ards for the industry as a whole. 
This has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Perlite Standards Assn., 
with headquarters in the Bank of 
America Bldg. in Oakland and 
headed by L. R. Goodrich. Ob- 
jectives of the association include a 
broad program of research, public 
relations, and the setting up of a 
code of ethics for the perlite indus- 


try. 





Office of Technical Services 
Issues Mica Research Reports 


Supplies of high grade Indian mica 
were conserved during the war by ghe 
use of electrically tested dark, stained 
domestic varieties formerly considered 
unfit for use in electrical equipment, ac- 
cording to two mica research reports 
now on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce. 

Determination of the dielectric qual- 
ity of mica was achieved quickly and 
accurately through the use of two port- 
able testing devices developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories under contract 
with the War Metallurgy Committee of 
the National Research Council. Mica 
samples graded by the two new testing 
devices gave good performance in capaci- 
tors for radios, radar, telephones and 
other electronic equipment. 

One of the new testing machines is a 
rapid direct-reading device for measur- 
ing the dielectric quality of mica. The 
apparatus operates at a frequency of one 
megacycle. A sample of mica is placed 
between two electrodes and the electrical 
quality is indicated on a dial in terms 
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of “Q”, the reciprocal of the power fac- 
tor. The results of tests on mica were 
checked against the performance of the 
mica in capacitors. The reports con- 
clute that this test will measure accu- 
rately the dielectric quality of block mica 
or stacked mica splits from 0.01 to 0.03 
inches in thickness and from less than. 2 
inches to over 5 inches in width. 

The second testing device reveals the 
presence of small conducting particles or 
veins in stained block mica. A sheet of 
mica is placed on a metal plate con- 
nected to the grounded side of the sec- 
ohdary of an interrupter type spark coil. 
A’ sharp metal prod attached to the 


other side of the secondary i is moved over 


‘the. surface of the mica. When the prod 
totiches a conducting area, glowing par- 
tigles appear on the surface of the mica. 

Electrically selected mica was found 


-suitable for all types and sizes of fixed 


mica-dielectric capacitors from AWS 
C75-3 up to CM70, the reports con- 
clude. During the war about 60 percent 
of the high grade imported mica formerly 


used in capacitors could be replaced by 
domestic mica. 

The following bulletins are available 
upon application to the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.~-Orders should be 
accompanied by ¢Gheck or money order 
payable to the: Tréasurer of the United 
States: 

PB- 63565—Testing, Grading, Classify- 
ing and Quality Control of Mice. Final 
report, August, 1943. (Photostat, $6; 
microfilm, $2. 

PB-15959—Final Report on Commer- 
cialization of Mica Testing Equipment. 
1944. (Photostat, $4; microfilm, 50 
cents. ) 

PB-15958—Addendum to Report on 
Commercialization of Mica .Testifig 
Equipment. 1944. (Photostat, $4; micre- 
film, $1.) 
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Blaze Destroys $50,000 
Pennsylvania Agstone Plant 


Fire destroyed the agricultural lime- 
stone plant of the Carbon Limestone 
Company, ‘Carbon, Pa., with. losses ésti- 
mated at $50, 000. Charles Coburn, com- 
pany vicespresident, stated that the build- 
ing was gutted and that all the machin- 
ery was completely destroyed. 
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m AS WAS pointed out in the 
' introductory articles on flu- 
a\\ idization, the subject is so 
m new, and tests have only 
been on pilot plant scale, 
hat caution in drawing sweeping 
mnclusions should be exercised by 
he reader. 

On the other hand, it is both 
rtunate and peculiar in fluidiza- 
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By WOLF G. BAUER 
Consulting Engineer 





jon research, that pilot plant test 
sults, no matter how small the 
vale of the test unit, corroborate 
vith surprising accuracy those ob- 
uined later with much-larger-scale 
quipment. This is, of course, due 
imply to the fact that gas velocities 
ud particle sizes remain of equal 
dimensional values from the smallest 
the largest test units. That this 
factor is a time and money saver 
ina research program can well be 
wpreciated by those who have 
worked with this development in 
low, incremental stages toward full 
wale. 

A brief side-light on one ef the 
immediate applications of the fluid- 
zation technique to lime plant oper- 
ition is the ability of a fluidized bed 
of solid particles to hold up and 
illow to float thereon pieces of lime 
aid stone. This is about the only 
feld in which fluidization has been 
made use of in the past, and before 
itwas employed to suspend a fine 
tatalyst bed in petroleum cracking. 
In the cleaning of coal by the dry 
method sink-float technique, fluid- 
zation of sand as a means of ob- 
ining a carrying fluid has been es- 
blished practice for some time. 
The writer has built several spe- 
alized pilot plant units to test this 
tool on separation of core and 
dinker from lime, with good re- 
ults. Over a year ago, a full-size 
manually-operated test unit was 
built and operated at a southern 
ime plant, and core and lime sepa- 
tation was made on pieces as large 
 4-in. diameter. However, greater 
weeds for modernization elsewhere 
in the plant shelved its adoption at 
that time. 
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luidization—Its Application to 


The Lime Industry 


mey Before giving some pre- 

liminary operating data 

as determined from pi- 
lot tests it may be best to first famil- 
iarize the reader with some of the 
factors involved, and point out the 
chief differences between buoyancy 
of an object immersed in a solid-gas 
fluid as compared with buoyancy in 
a true liquid, as this has a direct 
bearing on the application of sink- 
float separation methods to fluidized 
beds of fine solids. 

A body immersed in a liquid is 
acted upon by two forces, the force 
of gravity pulling down, and a force 
equal to the weight of the liquid dis- 
placed by the body, and which 
pushes up. When such a body is 
completely submerged and moves 
neither up nor down, its density is 
the same as that of the liquid. We 
may also speak of a static bed of 
solids, as well as a bed of gas-fluid- 
ized fine particles as being of a def- 


Buo 
Fac 


Part Il. Specific Gravity Separation of Lime and Core 


inite bulk density of specific gravity. 
Such bed density, in the case of a 
static bed, is a function of the par- 
ticle density and also of the degree 
of packing and size range. 

When such a static bed is fluidized 
it expands, and the bulk or apparent 
density is lowered. If we immerse a 
body in such a fluidized bed, how- 
ever, this body is not only buoyed up 
by a force equal to the displaced 
solid phase and gas, but also by the 
friction and impact forces of gas and 
solid phase against its surface. 
Whereas a body submerged in a 
liquid is buoyed up by only one 
force, that submerged in a fluidized 
bed is buoyed up by two forces, and 
the relative effect of these two forces 
depend on the size, shape, and den- 
sity of the immersed body relative to 
the size and density of the solid 
phase of the “dry” fluid. 


In applications to mineral separa- 
tion by the sink-float technique, a 
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fluidized bed of solids may be said 
to have a certain specific gravity be- 
cause it allows particles of one den- 
sity to sink through it, and those of 


a lower density to float upon its. 


surface, establishing its specific grav- 
ity somewhere between those of the 
particles thus separated. This is ap- 


parently an erroneous assumption - 


since the actual bulk specific gravity 
of the fluidized bed is more likely to 
be lower than that of the floating 
body. The fact that the body floats 
on a pseudo-liquid less dense than 
itself is due to that second force of 
friction and impact augmenting the 
true buoyant force. It can at once 
be seen that, as the size and density 
of the solid phase increases, the 
friction-buoyant force becomes more 
predominant due to higher fluidizing 
gas velocities. 

From even this brief discussion it 
would appear rather obvious that 
there can be a multitude of size and 
density ratios between. the solid 
phase of the fluid and the substance 
to be subjected to sink-float action 
by the gas-solid fluid. There are, of 
course, certain limits to these size 
ratios between solid phase and par- 
ticles immersed for separation. If 
the latter approach too closely the 
largest size of the solid phase they 
may become fluidized themselves, 
whereas if they are too large in rela- 
tion to the solid phase, entrainment 
velocities may be reached for the 
solid phase in order to provide suf- 
ficient total buoyancy. From this we 
realize that a separation method em- 
ploying a gas-solid fluid cannot be 
called a specific gravity separation 
method in the true sense of the term, 
since size and shape of the particle 
may have a considerable effect, a 
factor not influencing such separa- 
tion in heavy liquids. In designing 
such a “dry-liquid” separation sys- 
tem, best effects are generally 
achieved by observing the following 
points: 

1. Hold particle size range of ma- 
terial to be separated within closest 
practical limits. 


2. Employ solid-phase material 
of highest true density and smallest 
size and range. 


3. Hold to a minimum the effects 
of buoyancy due to friction, and 
enhance the buoyant forces due to 
displacement by “low-energy” fluid- 
ization. 


Mechanical 


Sorting of core 
Core Separation 


is still a consid- 
erable labor 
cost in many plants, especially those 
employing shaft kilns, and in some 
cases as Many as two or more men 
per shift are required on the picking 
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belt. When lime is soft-burned for 
the: building trades, or when kilns 
are not closely controlled, a mechan- 
ical and automatic core sorter may 
not only constitute a substantial op- 
erating economy, but also result in 
a uniform product independent of 
the human factor. 

Plant tests have shown that most 
lime crushers tend to make a fairly 
good separation of lime from core 
when crushing kiln-run lump lime. 
By screening out the minus-% or 
-¥g-inch-to-dust fraction, the pebble 
lime and core can then readily be 
subjected to the sink-float action of 
the mechanical core sorter. 

The device consists of the sorting 
chamber or channel in which a cur- 
rent of fluidized graded sand (silica, 
alundum, carborundum, or even 
limestone) is made to flow in two 
directions. The surface current is 
forward and carries along the lime 
which floats on the surface, spilling 
over the end dam upon a short vi- 
brating screen which removes the 
sand. The heavy core and over- 
burned clinker sink through the flu- 
idized bed into the “static” zone be- 
neath the air inlets, and are re- 
moved with a slow downward move- 
ment of the sand to the reject 
screen feeder which removes the 
sand and drops the cores, etc., into 
a bin. The sand from the clean lime 
and from the core spout is re-ele- 
vated to the sand inlet and used over 
again in a continuous cycle. A slight 
vacuum is maintained in the cham- 
ber to keep the operation dustless. 
There are no moving parts in the 
separator except the two external 
magnetic vibrator screen-feeders. A 
high-pressure blower, either centri- 
fugal or cycloidal, furnishes the flu- 
idizing air at the relatively low pres- 
sure up to three pounds. 


Operation Some adjustment in ef- 
Facts fective specific gravity 

of the fluid is possible 
during operation, this being merely 
a- change is air. velocity, and it is 
thereby possible to adjust the CO, 
content of the lime to a permissible 
maximum value. The narrower the 
sizing range of the sand, the wider 
becomes the adjustment range of 
the fluid density. 

Density of the sand-air fluid can 
be varied at least as much as 15 per- 
cent by air velocity adjustment. Cor- 
rect range density for any particular 
separation of lime-core, hard-burned 
—soft-burned lime, refractory dolo- 
mite sinter—unsintered dolomite, or 
coal—shale, etc., is provided by 
using a specific density sand and 
sizing. 

It was found that a ratio as high 








as 5:1 in crushed lime and ¢op 
particle diameter can be treated jy 
a single chamber under favorahjp 
conditions, i.e. where the crusher 
has freed the core from the lime ef. 
fectively. This means that a piece of 
core of 1 in. diameter would sink 
and a piece of lime 5 in. in diameter 
would float under influence of the 
same fluidized sand and air velocity. 
A range of 1%4- to %-in. pebble 
lime is therefore well within this 
ratio. For still closer separation, 
for rotary kiln lime, or where lime js 
to be separated as to degree of bum. 
ing, the lime can be screened into 
two or more closely-sized fractions 
and introduced separately into par. 
allel fluid-bed channels, each em. 
ploying a different fluidizing air ye. 
locity. 

The lime travels or floats through 
the separator in less than thirty sec. 
onds, and is therefore not exposed to 
air long enough to pick up any 
measurable quantity of moisture or 
CO.,. 


Power requirements for sand ele- 
vator and blower are about one kilo- 
watt for every ten tons of lime per 
or approximately four cents per ton 
of lime at 1.5 cents per kilowatt 
hour. Sand losses are not believed 
large, but runs have not been of 
sufficient duration as yet to obtain 
such values. In coal cleaning prac- 
tice, about one pound of sand is lost 
per ton of coal handled. This seems 
rather high. 


































Conclusions Manual core and 
' lime sorting has al- 
ways been and still is, a necessary 
and costly evil in many lime plants. 
Since improvement in burning tech- 
nique, uniformity, and control of 
calcination is slow, the writer has 
felt that a more positive mechanical 
and automatic sorting or grading de- 
vice will yet be a factor in lowering 
costs and raising quality of lime for 
several years to come. With this in 
mind, core sorting by fluidization 
was found to be a practical reality in 
the tests made so far. Whether this 
subject of mechanical core and 
clinker sorting, or separations of 
lime into fractions according to 
density or degree of burning is of 
any value to the reader, is a matter 
of individual plant needs and condi- 
tions. However, as an item of in- 
terest in the field of fluidization in 
which the writer is specializing, this 
phase of the subject is a small link 
inthe chain of fluid-bed application, 
and has therefore been given general 
treatment here, insofar as it may be 
adapted to lime manufacture. 
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Foteenings 


Ouch! 


Our circulation department has.a 
form letter that is sent to readefs 
who have. allowed their subscriptions 
to lapse, asking “them to’ set forth 
frankly why they have’ not’ renewed. 
The letter goes ‘on, rathér rashly, 
to’*say: “Don’t hesitate to reveal 
what’s on your .mind—we’d -really 
like to know.” A Texan recently 
sent back this-.sizzling reply: 

Sirs: As you are ‘determiried to 
know just what is on my mind, here 
it is. I find your publication about 
the most worthless thing that reaches 
my desk. Thank you. 

Signed: J. J. Doke. 

Anyway, now we know how Mr. 
Doke feels. We don’t understand 
precisely why he bothered to thank 
us, but we'll be equally courteous 
and say “Don’t mention it!”. On 
the whole, we’d just as soon he 


hadn’t. 


Y Mp 


y William UW. Avery 


WO months ago on this page we 
Tiss discussed the use of concrete 

for a variety of illegal purposes, 
including confidence game opera- 
tions and the disposal of inconveni- 
ent bodies. Almost like an echo the 
daily press came out with reports of 
an express train wrecked near Oak- 
land, California, where a five-year- 
od boy had place a foot-square 
concrete slab on the track. Even 
though sonny told police that all 
he wanted to accomplish was to 
break the concrete (making the 


It's a Joke, Son! 

Speaking of monuments (we 
haven’t yet, but we'll get around to 
it in the adjoining column), the ac- 
companying cut shows a 70-ft. con- 
crete totem pole built by a retired 


his enterprise), we felt somewhat 
relieved when our circulation de- 
partment assured us that there are 
no five-year-olds on our subscription 
list at the moment. 


Yoo Hoo, Barbara! 

One of the Chicago newspapers 
ported the other day that a “Bar- 
bara”-Greene crane was being used 
mm a construction job in the Loop. 















HI ALICE Hi BABS 










school teacher near Foyil, Okla- 
homa. The artist’s -(?) expressed 
purpose is to puzzle paleontologists 
who some centuries from now may 
try to figure out what it means. 

Shucks, laddie, you don’t have 
to wait that long. We're puzzled 
as hell right now! 


Glutton 


Hearst’s American Weekly hada 
full-page writeup recently about an 
employee of a Cedar Rapids con- 









Betcha if the reporter had looked 
around a bit more, he’d have found 
an “Alice”-Chalmers .traator, too. 
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Chain Solution 


crete materials firm, who has been 
married 16 times. We were sort of 
impressed until we read down a lit- 
tle further and discovered that he 
cheated a little by marrying one of 
his wives four times. Even at that, 
it isn’t a bad performance, and after 
all the guy’s only 65 years old, which 
leaves him plenty of time to collect 
10 or 12 more wives. 


Fifteen Yards for Clipping 


The following item, complete 
with .question mark, was sent to 


. us by a press clipping bureau in the 


East: 

The.land of Palestine is limestone 
and porous, and although it has’a 
long rainy ‘season, the rains are 
quickly ‘drained away? 

This would be a little baffling 
even as a flat statement, but as a 
question it has us definitely on the 
ropes. We’re going to spring it on 


our Ouija board one of these days. 
The same bureau recently sent us 

an item from Montgomery, Ala- 

bama, reporting that the local mar- 












ble works had been commissioned 
by a young widow to carve these 
words on her late husband’s monu- 
ment: “My sorrow is more than I 
can bear.” A few days later she 
returned, wearing a new wedding 
ring, to request the addition of the 
word “alone.” 





The six pieces of chain we handed 
you last month can be joined into 
a single length at a cost of $1.40; 
i.e. by opening and rewelding all 
four of the links in one section rather 
than one link in each of five sections, 
which would be the obvious way to 
do it. -Now somebody will surely 
want to know if it wouldn’t be even 


cheaper to buy a‘new chain. 


As a concession to the summer 
heat and the rivet guns which are 


~» Still. banging away on the construc- 
tion job across the street, the puzzle 


corner is going to recess until Sep- 
tember. 
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ical foothills of the state of 
Veracruz, Mexico, near the 
town of Fortin de las Flores, is a 
new lime plant, representing one of 
the first steps toward President 
Miguel Aleman’s industrialization 
program for Mexico. The Cal-Hi- 
dratada Veracruzana plant is 
designed to convert heretofore un- 
tapped high-calcium limestone de- 
posits into a wide range of lime 
products. 
The plant is located on a plateau 
a few hundred feet below the lime- 
stone quarry. Two vertical kilns of 
the latest Azbe design, and up-to- 
date lime hydration unit, a repair 
and maintenance shed, an office 
building, and surge bins and storage 
silos for both quick and hydrated 
lime and the crushed stone by-prod- 


Niicat ico among the semi-trop- 


@ Looking down at the plant from the quarry 

site. The vertical kilns, the storage bins and 

the lime hydration unit, all in process of con- 
struction, are seen at the left. 


Mexican Statesman-Industrialist Gallin 
Builds Modern Lime Plant in Veracruz 






@ A view of the facilities of Cal Hidratada 
Veracruzana, S.A., near Orizaba, Veracruz, 
Mexico. 


ucts, round out the piant’s equip- 
ment. A railroad spur runs along- 
side the plant, economically facil- 
itating the transportation of the fin- 
ished products. 

As Mexico’s labor supply remains 
plentiful it is still economically pos- 
sible to hand pick the kiln-feed 
stone. However, provision has been 
made for future conversion to a me- 
chanical quarry. 

For the present, 38 men, divided 
into two working shifts, will hand 
pick enough kiln-feed stone (plus 
3-in. to minus 8-in.) to insure 


the 24-hour operation of the kilns. 
A 54- by 52-meter tunnel has been 
dug in the hill directly in back of 
the kilns to provide storage and to 
maintain a continuous flow of the 
stone to the kilns. 

The undersize rock, not suitable 

























































































for kiln feed, will be loaded into § of a 
dump trucks and hauled a short § pen 
distance to a jaw crusher. After § satu 
crushing and screening, this stone § Me 
will be carried by hopper car, § °on' 
to storage bins, or will be loaded di- § type 
rectly into railroad cars for transpor- § slak 
tation to nearby states which are § ual 
badly in need of construction ma- §— mer 
terials. I 
Thirty men, split into three shifts § Ut 
for round-the-clock operation, will § % ‘ 
tend the kilns and plant. As the § it! 
drawing of burned lime from the § 
vertical kilns is a continuous proces, § "2 
or as nearly so as modern design will whi 
permit, two men will work full time §} 
shoveling the quicklime into bags § “!« 
The remainder of the burned lime, whi 
not tagged for sale as quick lime, § *Y® 
will be crushed and screened and § '* 
fed into a surge bin and from the (D1 
bin continuously conveyed into a § * t 
lime hydrator. Provision has been whi 
made for careful observation of the § 4 
process of hydration and for the § "@ 
delicate control over the admission § ™ 
of water. of | 
The company has constructed om 
silos for the bulk storage of the be 
hydrated lime as well as a ware- Th 
house to cover the stockpiles of ; : 
bagged quick lime. o" 
Antonio Ruiz Galindo is probably in 
better known as the owner of the por 
magnificent Hotel Ruiz Galindo, i 
Fortin de los Flores, than as the a 
owner of the new Cal-Hidratada ‘ae 
Veracruzana lime plant. This hotel, § ,.,.. 
incidentally, is one of the majo § ... 
tourist attractions in Mexico and \ § 
especially noted for its gardenia § },, 
strewn swimming pool. Senor Ga- § ,).. 
lindo’s recent elevation to the post § (¢) 
of Minister of National Economy dig 
President Aleman’s Cabinet has also § 





brought him into international 
prominence. He has long been one 
of Mexico’s leading industrialists. 
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THE LIME PLANT 


OPERATOR 


By WOLF G. BAUER 
Consulting Engineer 


HYDRATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Part IX. Mechanical Slaking 





THE putty and mortar 

plant in the construction 
" field, and the chemical 
mem processing industries prepare 

hydrated lime in the form 
of a paste or putty, and a milk sus- 
pension (in which the water is also a 
saturated solution) from quicklime. 
Mechanical slaking by either a batch, 
continuous, or combination of both 
types of processes is employed, such 
slaking being generally under man- 
ual control from indicating instru- 
ments. 

In the last article it was pointed 
out that there are usually four stages 
of slaking that the lime undergoes 
with excess water hydration. First, 
low temperature hydration of a por- 
tion of the most reactive lime, and 
which may yield an inferior product 
from the standpoint of relative par- 
ticle size, plasticity, or reactivity, and 
which is due to the excess water 
available to be heated, and to carry 
reaction heat away from the lime. 
(Drowning stage) The second stage 
is the optimum conditions stage in 
which the largest portion of the 
quicklime slakes at temperatures 
near or at boiling. At this tempera- 
ture, the great heat-abstracting heat 
of vaporization is available to keep 
temperatures lower than in dry hy- 
dration, provided agitation and 
lime-water dispersion ,is maintained. 
The third stage is not always pres- 
ent as it arises chiefly from lack of 
agitation and poor equipment de- 
sign and operating technique. Here 
portions of the slaking lime-mass 
may wall themselves off from further 
cooling water penetration in local- 
wed sections of the slaker, and detri- 
mentally high temperatures may be 
reached. (Burning stage) The fourth 
or last stage is the aging or after- 
hydration stage, and which may be 
absent in certain continuous milk- 
of-lime slaking systems in which the 
digesting time is lengthened and the 
maximum heat is retained in an in- 
tegral processing unit. 

Temperature control of any or all 
tages is quite possible, and to a 
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higher degree in 
wet slaking than 
in dry hydration, 
and can be made 
manual or auto- 
matic. Obviously, 
if the production 
of finely-dispersed, 
reactive, and com- 
pletely hydrated 
product is . re- 
uirement of putty 

Wels Geter aadiasilien wel 
as that for milk to be used in neu- 
tralizing and other chemical reac- 
tions, then there can be only one 
right method of slaking for either 
putty or milk. It is only when 
sludge settling rates must be taken 
into consideration that slaking con- 
ditions may have to differ some- 
what, although generally calcination 
history is more of an influencing fac- 
tor on settling rates. Despite this 
fact, many types of slakers, and nu- 
merous techniques and slaking con- 
ditions are found and employed, and 
little agreement as to what is opti- 
mum procedure can be pegged 
down. Slakers differ, and so do 
limes, but the sad part rests in the 
fact that slakers do not differ be- 
cause limes differ, and there are few 
machines flexible enough to handle 
limes of widely varying character- 
istics. 


Batch Slakers, The batch ma- 
Putty Production chine is prob- 

ably the most 
prevalent type in use, and usually 
consists of a vertical or horizontal 
shaft fitted with stirring paddles, 
this agitator revolving at slow speed 
in a cylindrical vessel to which a 
predetermined quantity of lime and 
water is added. 

For putty production all lime is 
usually added to at least half of the 
total water (depending on the slak- 
ing speed), and further water ad- 
ditions are then made to control 
temperature. After slaking and boil- 
ing has ceased for a period of 15 to 
30 minutes more or less, the lime 


slurry of heavy cream consistency is 
then pumped over a screen to the 
filtration and putty aging bins or 
tanks. A new batch is added to the 
slaker and the process repeated. 

There are several inherent faults 
in many installations of this type 
that should be pointed out. First of 
all some of the initial slaking is 
done at too low a temperature. This 
can only be corrected by either the 
initial use of hot water, by the addi- 
tion of lime and water simultaneous- 
ly in a way that assures optimum 
slaking temperature throughout the 
whole slaking time, or by changing 
the slaker to a continuous machine. 

Often also, water is added too 
slowly and not sufficiently dispersed 
over the total agitation area. Such 
slakers should have high-pressure 
sprays controlled by quick-acting 
quadrant valves, and agitation speed 
increased over that usually em- 
ployed. There are also several im- 
provements that can be added to 
such slakers for higher mixing effi- 
ciency, such as a study and elimina- 
tion of dead points which may be- 
come areas of high heating, and bet- 
ter mixing-blade design with em- 
phasis on greater numbers, and 
smaller blade area. In this connec- 
tion, the use of stationary deflector 
blades, past which the movable 
blades tend to shear the putty and 
cream, will be found to raise mixing 
efficiency quickly and cheaply. 

A very common fault in .many 
putty plants consists of the dilution 
of the water and lime to a con- 
sistency that will allow pumping of 
the slurry. This practice unduly 
lowers the temperature for after- 
hydration, and so increases the time 
necessary for obtaining a_ stable 
putty. The obvious remedy is to 
either use heavy sludge pumps and 
insulated pipes and digesters, or to 
place the slaker above the bins or 
tanks so that the putty can be 
dumped at any consistency and 
temperature dictated by optimum 
slaking water requirements. 
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Batch Slakers, In the produc- 
Milk Production tion of milk of 

lime in. concen- 
trations of 1 deg. Be and up, many 
chemical process plants employ 
batch slaking vessels in the form of 
vertical cylinders with flat cone bot- 
toms, slowly agitating arms, and 
large quantities of water which may 
or may not be pre-heated with waste 
steam. These operations, however, 
are not true batch or periodic proc- 
esses when it comes to the whole 
milk production system, as a surge 
tank or concentration adjustment 
tank or two is generally interposed 
between slaking vessel and point of 
use. By alternating these tanks a 
constant supply of milk is available 
to be tapped. ; 

In many slakers of this type, the 
crushed lime is added directly to the 
water, sinking at first to the bottom 
of the vessel where the paddles or 
rakes stir the mass until hydration 
allows the particles to be carried up 
by the eddy currents. An alternate 
scheme makes use of a perforated 
steel basket or container (Figure 1) 
submerged partly in the path of 
the swirling water. As slaking goes 
on, the fine slaked particles are 
swept out through the openings—or 
at least, that is the theory under 
which the designers labored. Tests 
made with milk of lime made under 
such conditions at these plants have 
proved to the writer the danger of 
such uncontrolled slaking, and es- 
pecially the fallacy that detrimental- 
ly-high temperatures could not be 
reached by lime masses submerged 
in excess water. 

Faults in such equipment for slak- 
ing are fundamental, and are a di- 
rect result of relegating such equip- 
ment design to mechanical engineers 
and designers not versed in the spe- 
cific nature and behavior of the ma- 
terial to be processed. The apparent 
simplicity and nicety of the chem- 
ical hydration reaction has led de- 
signers of slaking equipment to con- 
sider mechanical slaking as nothing 
more’ than a mechanical mixing 
problem. Regulation of optimum 
water-lime proportion or ratio for 
best slaking conditions seems to have 
been considered a secondary aspect, 
if at all—the final lime-water con- 
centration for plant use being made 
the design factor. In most cases this 
has resulted in high water-lime ra- 
tios which would not allow the re- 
action to proceed at the best tem- 
peratures. 

One of the simplest and most ef- 
fective systems encountered by the 
writer, i.e. effective from the stand- 
point of using several types of lime 
to good advantage, and simple from 





the standpoint of lack of moving 
machinery, was an installation con- 
sisting of a large rectangular con- 
crete vat, completely enclosed ex- 
cept for a small lime feed hole in the 
roof, and a steam vent. Water and 
lime in definite proportion were 
added daily to keep the truly di- 
gesting mass at a constant level in 
the vat, while a small feed screw in 
one end of the bottom slowly re- 
moved the required amount of semi- 
fluid putty at a continuous rate for 
subsequent dilution to milk in a 
mixing device. Here slaking and ag- 
ing went on simultaneously, and 
even though no positive agitation 
was performed, inferior and good 
lime would mix for very uniform 
final results. 


Continuous Whereas batch slak- 
Slaking ing requires surge ca- 

pacity before the putty 
or milk can be removed continuous- 
ly, a continuous slaking system is in 
step with rate of product consump- 
tion. Although there are many obvi- 
ous and well-known advantages to 
continuous processing, lime slaking 
has not always lent itself too well to 
this technique. 


@ Schematic shaking procedure. 





There are quite a number of con. 
tinuous slakers, the rotating cylin. 
drical slaker probably being one of 
the more familiar ones. Continuoys 
slakers, similar to continuous hy. 
drators, should be designed for stage 
processing control. We have already 
learned that the first prerequisite of 
stage control is stage isolation, jn 
order to forestall short-circuiting of 
the material and overlapping of 
process phases. 

Generally a continuous processing 
equipment or machine is smaller 
than its batch counterpart. How. 
ever, aside from output require. 
ments, the size of a continuous 
slaker is a function of the time ele. 
ment needed to slake the slow re- 
acting portions of any particular 
lime used. 

Continuous slakers are well suited 
to continuous putty plant operation. 
For milk of lime production, one 
or two surge tanks for concentration 
adjustments or variable-rate milk 
consumption may or may not be re- 
quired. Efficient agitation and mix- 
ing is necessary to achieve uniform 
suspension of lime solids in excess 
water, and various types of propel- 


lor, turbine, or some slower speed 
agitators are used. Mixing of lime 
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and water in this processing stage 
i; not different from many other 





similar substances mixed with water, 
an inefficient system in this phase of 
milk production. 







Design In designing a continuous 
Factors slaker, the optimum slak- 

ing temperature of the 
lime must first be ascertained. Most 
limes yield the best hydrate at a 
temperature that requires consisten- 
cies near putty or thin paste form. 
Seldom are continuous slakers oper- 
ated for such low water concentra- 
tions. The reason for this lies prob- 
ably in the easier separation of core 
and grit from thinner slurries. The 
fact remains, however, that this sep- 
aration should be done in a dif- 
ferent and separate stage, and at a 
time when the lime putty is diluted 
for use. By judicious baffling, the 
mixture of fluid paste and rejects 
can be moved forward for the cor- 
rect time factor and temperature 
maintenance from the feed end to 
the dilution stage. 

When pebble or crushed lime is 
used, heavy shafts, paddles, and rel- 
atively slow agitation is dictated. 
However, for closer control and 
higher agitating efficiencies, finer 
crushed lime is necessary. The use 
of a small cone, roll, or rotary 
crusher set to produce about 8-mesh 
material is a distinct advantage is 
continuous slaker design. 

Reject separation is carried out 
either by decantation and settling 
provisions, by screening, or by scrap- 
ing and lifting, and is best done dur- 
ing dilution. Separation should not 
be attempted during. slaking and 
while the fluid is in a hot and vis- 
cous state. 






































lime Concen- Lime concentra- 
tration Control tion or thicken- 

ing of lime slurry 
lor putty production is not-in itself 
the important variable to regulate, 
as this can be done by filtering dur- 
ing aging. However, periodic tests 
of lime solids content should be 
made by weighing unit volumes of 
the putty. 

For milk concentrations, hydrom- 
“ters may be used in the make-up 
vessel. If instantaneous and con- 
tinuous mixing of heavy cream and 
water is employed, the viscosity of 
the slurry may be made the control 
actor. Such viscosity is a measure 
of the shearing force specific of the 
fuid when a solid surface is passed 
tough the fluid. This force may 

measured by an ammeter on a 
mall motor revolving a small closed 
(ylinder through the fluid. The vis- 
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and there should be little excuse for ° 


cosity can be adjusted to any level 
that achieves optimum slaking tem- 
perature conditions, as in the case of 
fluid lime putties. The amount of 
lime solids in fine dispersion and of 
smallest particle size is an indirect 
degree of hydration and reactive 
lime presence. For spot tests, a flow 
viscosimeter can be used, and the 
time of passage of the fluid through 
a tube with special orifice measured. 


SUMMARY 


1. Putty slakers, batch or con- 
tinuous, should mix lime and water 
according to slaking temperature re- 
quirements rather than pumping or 
other considerations. 

2. All possible heat, both in 
quantity and degree, should be re- 
tained in the slaked putty going to 
the aging tank, and not be wasted 
through long pipe lines or dilution 
with cold water. 

3. Slakers for milk of lime pro- 
duction, batch or continuous, should 
similarly mix lime and water in such 
proportions as to promote most fa- 
vorable slaking temperatures, irre- 
spective of reject removal considera- 
tions. Such separation should be di- 
vorced from the slaking stage, and 
be accomplished during the dilution 
stage. 


ASTM Meeting 
(From page 80) 

tion requiring that specimens, in- 
cluding cylinders, be tested for com- 
pressive strength in accordance with 
section 12 of the Standard Method 
of Test for Compressive Strength of 
Hydraulic Cement Mortars. 


Award The sixth Sanford E. 

Thompson Award was pre- 
sented by Sanford E. Thompson 
to William Lerch, research chem- 
ist, research laboratory of the Port- 
land Cement Association, for his 
paper on The Influence of Gyp- 
sum on the Hydration and Prop- 
erties of Portland Cement Pastes 
published in the 1946 Proceedings. 
The Sanford E. Thompson Award 
was established in 1938 by Commit- 
tee C-9 on concrete and concrete 
aggregates as an annual token of 
recognition to the author or authors 
of a paper of outstanding merit on 
concrete and concrete aggregates 
presented at an annual meeting of 
the Society. The award is named in 
honor of the first chairman of the 
Committee. 





Lime 


In a brief report, committee 
C-7 on lime recommended 
for adoption as standard, subject 
to letter ballot of the Society, a ten- 
tative revision to Standard Methods 








of Chemical Analysis of Limestone, 
Quicklime and Hydrated Lime 
(C-25-44), which has been pub- 
lished since June 1945. The com- 
mittee also recommended that the 
tentative revision, published since 
June 1944, in the form of Tentative 
Definitions of Terms Relating to 
Lime (C51-44T), be approved for 
reference to letter ballot of the Soci- 
ety for adoption as standard and 
added to the present “Standard Def- 
initions of Terms Relating to Lime 
(C51-44).” 


Magnesium Facilities 
Purchased for $3,300,000 


The War Assets Administration has sold 
two surplus magnesium plants at Luding- 
ton, Mich. to the Dow Chemical Co. for 
$3,300,000. 

One of the properties consists of a 712- 
acre land tract; 19 main buildings and 34 
miscellaneous small structures. Dock 
frontage on Pere Marquette Lake is 2,527 
feet long. 

The second property covers a tract of 
land measuring approximately 25 acres. 
On it are five brine wells, only two of 
which are active. 

Both plants have been operated by the 
Dow Company under a temporary lease. 
Part of these facilities have been used by 
the company for the production of lime. 





Manhattan Rubber Offers 
Vaccination to 4,000 Workers 


The 4,000 employees of. Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan Rubber Di- 
vision, Passaic, N. J., were recently 
given the opportunity to be vaccinated to 
immunize themselves against smallpox. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. M. Keat- 
ing, plant physician, vaccinations were 
given at certain points throughout the 
plant, free of charge. Employees who 
had not been vaccinated within the last 
three years were advised to take the 
vaccine. Manhattan Rubber last De- 
cember also gave its workers immuniza- 
tion against influenza, which was prev- 
alent at that time. 





An order authorizing sale of assets of 
the Wolverine Portland Cement Co. of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. to Soper Engineers, 
a Panama company, for $490,000 was 
entered in Federal District Court by 
Judge Raymond W. Starr. 

Michigan Trust Co., trustee for the 
cement company, will execute the sale. 

Julius H. Amberg, attorney for the 
trustee, said that the Panama firm would 
dismantle the two plants at Coldwater 
and Quincy and reassemble them in South 
America. 

The C, S. Barlow Company of ‘Ta- 
coma, Wash., recently installed a bulk 
cement plant of 2,000-cu.-ft. capacity 
which will be operated in connection, 
with its cement and gravel equipment. 
A new weigh bin serves to adapt the 
original equipment to the newly-acquired 
facilities. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


Several changes in 
the executive staff of 
The Celotex Corpor- 
ation of Chicago 
were recently an- 
nounced. 

Ferocus A. Irvine 
was elected vice- 
president in charge 
of production at a 
recent meeting of the 
board of directors. 
Mr. Irvine has been 
engaged in research 
and production work 
with Celotex since 1925. 

James W. FrankKuIn has been named 
to a newly-created office, that of director 
of purchases and traffic. In this position 
he will assume the duties formerly dis- 
charged by the vice-president in charge 
of operations. 

Harry B. CLeveanp, formerly assist- 
ant in the purchasing department, has 
been appointed general purchasing agent 
to succeed Mr. Franklin. 

Ricuarpv H. THompson, who was 
formerly assistant secretary of the firm 
has been ramed assistant to the presi- 
dent. 











F. A. Irvine 


Frep L. WaGNER has been appointed 
assistant sales manager for the Univer- 
sal Atlas Cement Company, a United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Wagner has served as sales rep- 
resentative for more than 25 years in 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and recently in metropolitan Pittsburgh. 


Lew Bryant, who supervised the 
building of the Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Company’s cement plant in Hawaii 
whiie associated with this firm, is now 
with the General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation. He has been sent to 
Taiwan (Formosa) by General American, 
as operating superintendent of three ce- 
ment plants. More than $3,000,000 has 
been spent to modernize and rehabilitate 
these plants. 


Husert O. De Beck has been en- 
gaged by the University of Texas 
(research laboratory in ceramics) to in- 
vestigate ceramic raw materials in the 
state for production and beneficiation 
methods and also for the character of 
resources. He is continuing his opera- 
tions at Custer, S. Dak., where ceramic 
raw materials and industrial minerals are 
being produced and handled. 


Hersert L. WuitTemMore, who has 
been on the staff of the National Bureau 
of Standards for the last 29 years, re- 
cently retired from his duties. Since 
1918 he has been chief of the engineer- 
ing mechanics section, where his work 
led to the development of equipment for 
checking the accuracy of tension and 
compression equipment. 


Harry J. Woxr, formerly associated 
with various metal and nonmetallic sec- 
tions of the Office Production Man- 
agement, War Production Board and 
Foreign Economic Administration dur- 
ing World War II, recently ended a two- 
year research project for the Reynolds 
Metals Co., Glen Cove, N. Y., and is 
resuming his practice as a mining and 
consulting engineer. 


Selection of Harvarp C. Remprer of 
Mitchell as South Dakota state highway 
engineer to succeed E. W. MEEKER of 
Rapid City has been announced by Gov. 
George T. Mickelson, ex-officio chair- 
man of the State Highway Commission. 
Prior to his appointment to his new 
post, Mr. Rempfer served as acting dis- 
trict engineer at Mitchell. 


Epwitt B. Smitx, who was formerly 
associated with the Dewey Portland 
Cement Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
and more recently with Cementos Port- 
land Nacional, S. A., Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mexico, now maintains his own offices 
at Douglas, Ariz., as a consulting and 
sales engineer. 


James P. MarGEson Jr. was recently 
elected executive vice-president of the 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration of Chicago. At the same time 
Epwarp D. McDoucat Jr. was elected 
secretary and general counsel. 

Mr. Margeson has been vice-president 
in charge of the mining and distribution 
of potash since 1942. He joined Inter- 
national in 1940 and supervised the 





E. D. McDougal, Jr. 


J. P. Margeson, Jr. 


building and operation of plants for the 
production of magnesium, potassium 
chlorate and fluorspar for the govern- 
ment during World War II. 

Mr. McDougal succeeds John Homer 
Hunt, who resigned from his duties on 
July 1 after 35 years of service with 
International and predecessor com- 
panies. During World War II Mr. Mc- 
Dougal served in the United States 
Naval Reserve, from which he was re- 
leased with the rank of captain. 

The appointment of A. Norman Into 
as general manager of the corporation’s 
potash Division was also announced. Mr. 
Into has been sales manager of the 
division since 1942. 


Eart L. H. Sackett, recently of the 
Chelan division of the Howe Sand Com- 
pany, is now assistant chief metallurgist 
for the Baroid Sales Division of the 
National Lead Company at Malvern, 
Ark. 








Tuomas R. Aco, dean of engineering 
and director of the engineering experi. 
ment station at Iowa State College from 
1932 to 1946, is devoting his time to 
engineering research. He is a full-time 
member of the staff at the college, en. 
gaged almost exclusively in research jp 
highway economics. 


D. Humpurigs, who was formerly jn. 
spector of mines at Broken Hills, New 
South Wales, has been named manager 
of the Blue Asbestos Company’s mine 
at Wittenoom, in the Hamersley Ranges 
of Western Australia. 


C. N. Becxer, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Southern Phosphate Corpora- 
tion of Bartow, Fla., is now manager of 
the R. H. Clark Equipment Company, 
Mulberry, Fla. 


R. V. Co.xuican, recently mine and 
railroad superintendent for the Nicaro 
Nickel Company at Nicaro, Cuba, is 
now serving in the exploration and de- 
velopment department of the Freeport 
Sulphur Company of New York, N. Y. 


OBITUARIES 


C. F. Harris, 68, general manager of 
the Columbus Gravel Company of Co- 
lumbus, Miss., from 1926 through 1943, 
died in that city on May 31. He had 
been in ill health for the last four years. 

Before joining Columbus Gravel Com- 
pany Mr. Harris had been affiliated with 
Smith Brothers, Inc., a contracting firm 
in Dallas, Tex. During his years with 
the Columbus firm he was a member of 
the board of directors of the Mississippi 
Sand & Gravel Association. He was the 
designer of several dredges and screen- 
ing plants. 





F. W. Grear, for many years general 
superintendent of the Consumers Com- 
pany of Chicago, died of a heart attack 
on May 9 while making the rounds of 
the company’s plants. 


Atwoop F. Lyncu, a lime salesman 
for The Warner Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in the Delaware-Maryland- 
Virginia peninsula, died on May 10. He 
had been with the firm since 1926. 


Ray Black, 25, of Lima, IIl., was 
accidentally killed when his truck went 
over a twenty foot bank in the quarry 
of the Marblehead Lime Company. 


Lucuis W. Mayer, 65, a partner in 
the firm of Rogers, Mayer, & Ball, New 
York consulting mining engineers, died 
in his home on June 11 after an & 
tended illness. 


Edward H. Tait, 74, died in his home 
at Stewartsville, Penn., after an illness 
of three years. Mr. Tait was a prom 
nent cement and slate industry engineer. 


Joseph E. Burghard, 65, for 30 years 
president of Peter & Burghard Stone 
Company, died of a heart attack in his 
home at Alta, Ky. 
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Lepat Decisions 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Attorney at Law 


Recently, a reader wrote in part as 
follows: “I have to defend a law suit. 
Can you help me win it? I sold and 
billed a large quantity of rock to a 
purchaser at 3,700 pounds per yard who 
refuses to pay saying that a yard of 
rock weighs 3,000 pounds.” 

Recently a court held that if a pur- 
chaser accepts merchandise without com- 
plaint he cannot refuse to pay for the 
materials at the billed price. 

For illustration, in Murtishaw v. Glas- 

sell-Taylor Company, 18 So. (2d) 196, 
a buyer and seller had entered into a 
verbal contract by the terms of which 
the purchaser agreed to purchase a 
large quantity of crushed rock at $1.70 
per cubic yard. The purchaser ac- 
cepted several deliveries of the rock, 
and then litigation arose over payment. 
The purchaser contended that a cubic 
yard of rock contained 3,000 pounds, 
but the seller sued the purchaser to 
recover payment on the basis of 2,700 
pounds to the cubic yard. 
’ The higher court rendered a verdict 
in favor of the seller because the evi- 
‘dence showed that at no time was the 
delivered rock measured by the pur- 
chaser. The court said that this fact 
coupled with the fact that the purchaser 
had not complained about the bills in- 
dicated that the purchaser “impliedly” 
consented that a cubic yard of rock 
weighed 2,700 pounds. 

Thus, in this case the court based its 
decision on the purchaser’s failure to 
complain on receiving the various bills 
mailed by the seller on the basis of 2,700 
pounds per cubic yard. 


Validity of Sale Contract 


According to a recent higher court 
a contract of sale is valid if the minds 
of both the buyer and seller “meet.” 

For example, in Menominee Company 
v. Thomson, 15 N. W. (2d) 155, a seller 
sued a railway company and _ alleged 
that the latter had agreed to buy from 
the company approximately 7.7 tons of 
materials per day, or 3,000 tons per year. 
The seller proved that the railway com- 
pany had accepted delivery and paid 
for a part of the merchandise, but de- 
clined to receive delivery of the balance. 

Although the counsel for the railway 
company contended that no valid con- 
tract had been made by which the 
railway company was obligated to ac- 
cept and pay for 3,000 tons of materials, 
the higher court held in favor of the 
seller. 

Also, see Hickey v. O’Brien, 123 
Mich. 611, where a purchaser made a 
contract with a seller by the terms of 
which the latter agreed to furnish the 
purchaser with all the merchandise that 
it “may require to carry on their busi- 
ness . . . for the period of five years.” 

The purchaser contended that the 
contract was void because the exact 
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quantity of materials was not specified 
in the contract. 

However, the higher court stated that 
the contract was valid and held the 
purchaser liable in full damages for 
failure to accept and pay for all ma- 
terials required during the five year 
period. 


Jones Act 


The Jones Act is an integral part of 
the Maritime Law, and the rights of 
parties in suit must be determined by 
the federal statutes. Hence the only 
possible reason an injured employee 
can recover damages under the Jones 
Act is “negligence” of the employer. 

For example, in Rankin v. Iron City 
Sand & Gravel Corporation, 52 Atl. 
(2d) 455, it was shown that a “seaman” 
on a navigable river sued the Iron City 
Sand and Gravel Corporation for dam- 
ages. His leg was severed below the 
knee when a drifting barge drew a rope 
tight against the timberhead after his 
leg had become entangled in a loop of 
the uncoiling rope. 

The testimony showed that there was 
no light where the employee -was re- 
quired to work, and that four or five 
inches of sand and gravel covered the 
line deck where the accident occurred, 
thereby rendering footing unstable. 

The higher court held the Iron City 
Sand & Gravel Corporation liable for 
$10,000 damages, saying: 

“The only possible foundation for a 
suit under the Jones Act is negligence. 

. . It is settled that the ship owner 
is under a duty to furnish the seaman 
with a safe place in which to work. 
This was not done.” 


Serves Employer 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that “deserving” employees are en- 
titled to compensation for injuries sus- 
tained while serving their employers. 

For instance, in Anderson v. Indus- 
trial Commission, 27 N. W. (2d) 499, 
reported July, 1947, the testimony 
showed facts, as follows: A 16 year old 
boy was employed to remove clay and 
sod from a conveyor belt on a rock 
crusher. One day while the crusher 
was idling he stepped down from a plat- 
form, walked around the crusher and, 
being of the opinion that the gears 
needed greasing, removed the top guard 
and attempted to grease them. His 
right hand was caught in the revolving 
gears and he sustained severe injuries. 

In subsequent litigation it was con- 
tended by the employer that the boy 
could not recover compensation nor 
damages for this injury because he was 
hired not to grease machinery but pri- 
marily to pick clay and sod off the 
conveyor belt on the rock crusher. 

In holding the, boy entitled to recover 
compensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the court said: 

“It is contrary to the interests of the 
employer, the employee and the public 
generally to deny compensation to an 
injured employee on the ground that 
he must refrain from doing work in his 
employer’s interest that he is not spe- 
cifically authorized to do. Such a con- 
struction would reward the slothful and 


penalize the enterprising employee, and 
would impair industrial efficiency.” 


Read Insurance Policies 


Remember this law: No matter what 
your insurance agent tells you, read your 
insurance policies. 

For illustration, in West Texas Stone 
Company v. Employers Casualty Com. 
pany, 178 S. W. (2d) 168, it was shown 
that a stone quarrying company held 
an accident insurance policy. The com. 
pany officials did not know that the 
policy contained a clause stating that 
the policy did not cover accidents off its 
premises. 

A truck driver was seriously burned 
when a-truck being used to haul stone 
backfired and covered him with gasoline. 

The officials of the stone company be- 
lieving that the insurance policy gave 
the intended protection sued the insur. 
ance company to collect compensation. 
The court refused to hold the insurance 
company liable. 

Also, see Service Company v. Madison 
Automobile Insurance Company, 4 
N. E. (2d) 944. Here a corporation 
held an insurance policy intended to 
indemnify the corporation against los 
up to $5,000 on account of bodily injury 
suffered by any person as a result of its 
truck. The policy stated that loss would 
be paid only “by reason of the use, 
ownership, or maintenance” of the truck. 

While the truck was standing still a 
person was injured. The higher court 
held that. the insurance policy did not 
cover this accident. The lessons of 
these litigations is: Be sure to read your 
insurance policy to know that it gives 
the protection you think it affords. 


When Insurance Policy Is Void 

According to a recent higher court 
an insurance policy is automatically made 
void (1) if the insured secured the 
policy through fraudulent or deceitful 
statements made in the application; or, 
(2) if the loss resulted from gross neg: 
ligence or wilful acts of the insured; 
or, (3) if the testimony proves that 
the insured violated the terms of the 
policy. 

See Niagara Company v. Lowiéll 
Trucking Corporation, 56 N. E. (2d) 28, 
where an insurance company refused to 
pay insurance because the truck driver 
failed to obey a state safety regulation. 


Negligence of Employer 

An important point of law is this: 
All employees who are injured while 
working within the scope of the em 
ployment are entitled to recover Com 
pensation under the State Workmen 
Compensation Act. However, an il 
ployee who sues an employer for dam- 
ages cannot recover a favorable verdict 
unless he proves that the injury resulted 
from his employer’s negligence. 

For illustration, in Central Compan) 
v. Gemmendo, 178 S. W. (2d) 217," 
was shown that an employee while dis 
ging was struck on the head by a rock. 
He sued his employer for damages. The 


thigher ‘court held the employer ™ 


liable and said: 
“The employer may show by evident? 
an absence of negligence on his p 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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as well as evidence that the employe’s 
negligence was the proximate cause.” 


Res Ipsa Loquitur 

This term means that circumstances 
may exist where the occurrence of the 
accident warrant the inference of negli- 
gence. Also, a carrier of passengers is 
liable for an accident where an ordi- 
nary truck owner is not liable. 

In jackson v. Apital Company, 38 
Atl. (2d) 108, it was disclosed that a 
motor truck collided with a street car 
seriously injuring a passenger who sued 
both the transit company and the owner 
of the truck for damages. 

The higher court held the transit 
company liable in heavy damages, but 
refused to hold the truck owner liable, 
and said: 

“The driver of the truck was charged 
only with the duty of ordinary care.” 


Independent Contractors 

There is a vast legal difference be- 
tween a mere employee, and an “inde- 
pendent” contractor. Among these legal 
differences an employer is not required 
to pay taxes as Social Security, State 
Workmen’s Compensation, Unemploy- 
ment and the like on an independent 
contractor. Moreover, an employer is 
not liable in damages for injuries to 
persons or property caused by an inde- 
pendent contractor. Neither, is an em- 
ployer liable in damages or compensation 
to an independent contractor killed or 
injured while performing his work. 

In Boehick Company v. Commission, 
16 N. W. (2d) 298, it was shown that an 
owner of an excavating machine rented 
it to a company with the operator. The 
owner of the machine carried the opera- 
tor on his pay roll, and retained full 
eontrol of him. Also, the owner of the 


machine paid the operator’s unemploy- - 


yaent insurance, social security tax, and 
the compensation insurance. The com- 
pany, to which the machine was rented, 
paid the owner a flat rate of $6.00 per 
hour. 

The operator of the machine was in- 
jured and the question presented the 
court was: Who is liable for payment 
of compensation to the injured operator, 
the owner of the machine or the com- 
pany? 

The higher court held that the owner 
of the machine was an “independent” 
contractor and that he was fully re- 
sponsible for injuries to the operator. 

For comparison see two leading higher 
court cases of Spodick v. Nash Company, 
203 Wis. 211; and Seaman Corporation 
v. Industrial Comm., 235 N. W. 433. In 
each of these cases the higher court held 
that the renter was liable because he had 
control of employees hired and paid by 
the owner of the machine. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


According to a recent higher court 
employees who perform work on motor 
vehicles used in intrastate commerce 
hauling may be within the wage provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
but employees who perform interstate 
duties are exempt from this Act. 

See Kentucky v. Drake, 182 S. W. 
(2d) 960, where a man named Drake 
worked as repairer on transport trucks 
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used to take delivery of nonmetallic 
products from a railway company. He 
sued his employer to recover overtime 
wages under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The higher court held that Drake was 
entitled to recover wages specified by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for work done 
on these vehicles. However, since Drake 
was subject to the regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for in- 
terstate work, the court held that he 
could not recover wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for the work he 
performed on vehicles used in interstate 
commerce. 

The higher courts hold that employes 
who are subject to control by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. See 
Overnight Company v. Missell, 316 
U. S. 572. 


Stages of Silicosis 


Three stages of silicosis are recognized 
by all medical authorities as follows: 
(1) In the first stage the detectable signs 
of silicosis are present although capacity 
of the employee for work has not been 
impaired; (2) In the second stage phys- 
ical signs of silicosis are present, and ca- 
pacity for work has been impaired; (3) 
In the third stage performance of work 
is impossible, and soon death may result. 

In Staples v. State Compensation Com- 
missioner, 31 S. E. (2d) 433, an em- 
ployee sued to recover compensation un- 
der the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and stated that he was suffering 
from silicosis. The Industrial Commis- 
sioner awarded compensation for silicosis 
in the second stage, but the higher court 
reversed the commissioner’s decision, and 
said: 

“The second statutory requirement, re- 
lating to the impairment of capacity to 
work, does not appear from examina- 
tion.” 

In Metz v. Quakertown, 39 Atl. (2d) 
534, an employee filed a claim under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
alleged that he became totally disabled 
on September 27, as a result of silicosis. 
Later his widow filed a claim and averred 
that her husband died on January 10, as 
a result of silicosis. 

The widow proved her deceased hus- 
band has been employed for several years 
at work known to be a silicosis hazard, 
and the higher court allowed her claim, 
saying: 

“If the claimant is required to prove 
that the particular plant or place of 
business where he was employed consti- 
tuted an occupational disease hazard, 
there would be no need whatever to help 
out the claimant with any presumption.” 


Must Attend Trial 


The courts cannot await the conveni- 
ence of litigants to come into court. 

For illustration, in Tolbert v. Latex 
Sand and Gravel Company, 18 So. (2d) 
924, it was shown that a person named 
Tolbert sued a sand and gravel company 
alleging that he was due money for per- 
formance of labor for the company. 
During the trial one of the litigants 
failed to appear because he had to at- 
tend to important business with the 














Government, and the lower court de. 
cided in favor of the one who appeared 
before the court. 

The higher court refused to reverse 
the lower court and said: 

“If he felt that his business dealings 
with the Government were of more im. 
portance and more beneficial to himself 
than attending court and prosecuting 
his claim, that was his affair and not a 
matter for the court.” 


Telegraph Company Net Liable 

Generally speaking, it is unwise to sue 
a telegraph company which fails to cor. 
rectly transmit a telegram. 

For example, in Einbinder v. Western 
Union Telegraph Company, 30 S. §. 
(2d) 765, it was shown that a telegraph 
company incorrectly transmitted a tele- 
gram, and great damage resulted to the 
sender who sued the telegraph company 
to recover damages. 

The higher court refused to allow the 
sender of the telegram any damages. 

Thus, although a telegraph company’s 
agent negligently sends an incorrect tele- 
gram, which resulted in financial loss to 
the sender, he cannot recover damages, 


Husband and Wife 

Generally speaking, courts will not 
base judgments on testimony of husband 
and wife. But, if the amount involved 
is relatively small the court may do so. 

For illustration, in Travis v. Brock 
Lime Company, 29 So. (2d) 545, the 
testimony showed facts, as follows: A 
truck owner sued the Brock Lime Con- 
pany for hauling 100 tons of lime at 
$1.50 per ton, or a total of $150. The 
two persons, C. A. Brock and his wife 
comprise the Brock Lime Company. 
Brock and his wife contended that the 
truck owner had verbally agreed to haul 
the lime at $1.00 per ton, whereas the 
latter testified that the agreed price was 
$1.50 per ton. 

The higher court allowed the truck 
owner only $1.00 per ton, saying: 

“In view of the fact that Brock and 
his wife testified positively that this $1.00 
per ton was the agreement, we think the 
statement should be accepted. In any 
event, the difference is so small that we 
think substantial justice would be done 
by accepting this as the proper balance.” 

Employee Stopped Work 

Before an employee is entitled to com- 
pensation for the occupational disease 
silicosis he must prove that the disease 
has developed to such an extent that 


‘ it has been diagnosed as an occupational 


disease. 

For example, in City of Richmond v. 
Collins, 42 S. E. (2d) 259, it was shown 
that a state law provided that an em- 
ploye has an occupational disease if the 
disease has developed to such an extent 
that is can be diagnosed as an occupa- 
tional disease. 

An employe followed his occupation 
and continued to work until December 
8, 1945, on which date he stopped work 
and applied for compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
However, the employee failed to prove 
that his work stoppage resulted from 
silicosis and the higher court refused to 
award compensation to him. 
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New Machinery 
And Equipment 





@ Jaw Crusher 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc. of Minne- 
apolis announced the addition of a new 
larger size jaw crusher to their line, the 
36” x 48”. With main frames of welded 
structural plate, reinforced with heavy 
ribs, the new unit has a capacity range 
of 130 to 500 t.p.h. 

The Diamond jaw crusher is of the 
overhead eccentric type, with cast re- 









































Welded main frames. 


versible, manganese steel jaws, and over- 
size roller bearings. The balanced fly- 
wheels are finished for either flat or 
V-belt drive. 

Adjustments for product size can be 
made while the crusher is in operation. 
Grease lubrication, sealed against dirt 
and grit, is provided in all Diamond 
design, with housings packed before 
shipment. ” 

Stationary and movable jaw lengths 
are 744% in. and 83% in. respectively. 
Shipping weight is 85,000 Ibs. 


@ Portable Gravel Plant 


High aggregate production is claimed 
by Pioneer Engineering Works, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for its new “34-S Continu- 
flo” portable gravel plant. Simplified in 
design and readily moved, the 34-S is 
recommended for quick, short job hops 
where material is required in a hurry. 
The 34-S meets state highway load 
limits for weight and dimensions. The 
total weight, less power unit is approxi- 
mately 40,900 pounds. It has a travel 
length of 41 feet and a height of 12 ft. 
9 in. The plant is equipped with six 
sets of dual 9:00x 20 prteumatic tires. 
A 7-ft. hopper, equipped with mechan- 
tal feeder, takes the feed at the rear 
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Meets state highway load limits. 


end of the plant. Processed material is 
delivered from the front end. 

Units consist of a 1024 jaw crusher 
with SKF bearings, a 24-in. by 16-in. 
roll crusher with Timken bearings, and 
a 3-ft. by 8-ft. 2% deck vibrating screen, 
equipped with sand screen. Steel center 
cord V-belts drive the units from power 
mounted on the plant, or from an op- 
tional drive through a power take-off on 
a tractor. 


@ Belt of New Material 

A new conveyor belt, developed by the 
United States Rubber Co., is reportedly 
250 to 400 percent stronger than previ- 
ous rubber fabric belts. The new belt is 
now furnished for conveying bulky ma- 
terials over long distances. 

The key to the increased strength is 
a revolutionary new textile construction 
of nylon and “Ustex” yarn that is said 
































































































to increase the permissible working ten- 
sion of each ply two and one-half times 
and permits the use of more plies. 
The manufacturer claims that in addi- 
tion to greater strength, the new belt 





Stronger, more flexible. 


has the advantages of low stretch length- 
wise and increased flexibility crosswise. 
In the event of accidental damage, re- 
pairs can be made promptly by conven- 
tional repair techniques. 


A new lightweight pump for liquid-filling tractor and construction equipment tires has been 

developed by the Gorman-Rupp Company, Mansfield, O. These pumps will evacuate tires 

of liquid or air and then fill them with water or calcium chloride solution as recommended 
by tire manufacturers. 
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@ Nylon Cover The two models are part of a line of @ Arc Welding Electrode e! 
Nylon has many industrial uses, but 4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines up “Hardalloy” is the trade name of , A 
one of its newer applications is its use to 15 hp. being developed by the com- new d.-c., reverse-polarity arc welding tachi 
as a cover for steel cable. Developed pany. electrode which provides weld meta ™ ‘J 
by the Danielson Manufacturing Com- The new engine is of compact design, highly resistant to impact or abrasive mm 8? 
pany, Danielson, Conn., “Danco Nylon” with an overall height, including gas wear in hand-surfacing applications, men' 
The weld metal as deposited tes; T 
59.0 Rockwell “C” hardness and ;,@ ° * 
man 
Abrasion-resistant cable. 
coated steel cable is said to have un- ', 
usual abrasion-resistive qualities. Rods in five si 
Tests have shown that the nylon cover seestnantin ge 979 cain 
is impervious to the action of salt wa- capable of being heat-treated for ma-@ of s 
ter, acid and oil. Clamp fittings may chining or grinding, and subsequently § dia 
be applied directly over the nylon with re-heat treated to restore it to its as @ Thu: 
full strength maintained. deposited hardness. The low-hydrogen § smal 
electrode coating minimizes underbead J and 
@ Jaw Crusher : cracking on hardenable steels. The weld § as b 
The Superior - Lidgerwood - Mundy metal fuses readily with the base metal, @ said 
Corp., Superior, Wis., has developed a previding a sound, porosity-free alloy for # hole 
new jaw crusher which they call the hard-surface applications. It is available 
“Superior-Wettlaufer Floating Pitman in five sizes from 3/32-in to %4-in. Manu @ § 
Rock Crusher. . : imei factured by the McKay Company, 1005 De 
An unusual feature incorporated in . Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. move 
Utilizes aircraft alloys. ‘ F as 
@ Precipitator a 
tank, of only 23 inches, width of 152 Precipitators which will remove either a ; 
inches, and length of 14 inches. It solid or liquid particles from plant dis- S 
requires only 2.9 cubic feet of space. charge gases’ have been developed by@ » Py 


Patented “floating pitman.” 
the design of this machine is the spring- 


Operating parts are made of the newer 
types of tough alloys proven in air- 
craft engines. No grey iron is used. 
The power take-off shaft is one inch 
in diameter. Light weight, simplified 
mountings, and easy accessibility of con- 
trols in all positions help to make the 
Gladden model “BB” easy to install on 
any kind of equipment in any location. 


the Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 

Called the ‘“Koppers-Elex Electro- 
static Precipitator,’ the equipment will 
be engineered and built at the Bartlett 
Hayward plant, Baltimore, Md. 

The precipitators are efigineéred spe- 
cifically to the needs of individual plants 
to provide any desired efficiency. 





suspended, roller-bearing floating pit- neat 
man. This patented innovation is said TT 
to reduce vibration, and cut power costs. an 
A 10-in. by 24-in. crusher puts out ap- - 
proximately 30-38 tons per hour for a ured 
2-in. discharge opening. @ 
) 

@ Gasoline Engine Al 

The second model of the Gladden a t 
“Bee-Line” engines is now being pro- pay 
duced by the Gladden Products Corp., a 
635 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale; Calif. ees: ; 
The new engine designated the “Model ERS Aa er Seba v oon 
BB,” has a power range of 2.5 to 4.3 - < : 

‘ : . @ The Marion Powér Shovel, Company of Marion, O., has announced a new ¥%-cu.-yd. me @ Cars 
bp. it is a companion .moglel Jo. the chine—the 33 M, pictured: Avon Riaiates claiméd for the new model wade air ye Tl 


Gladden “AB,” which _a@ power 
range of 3 to 6 hp., and has been in 
volume production since early this year. 


a greatly simplified machinery deck with only two shafts across the deck and simple change @ Ro} 
overs for front-end equipment. The 33 M has 22 ball roller bearings. Only 12 gears eg i,. | 
used in the entire machine, 
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@ New Jackbit 

A new stud-type jackbit with an at- 
tachment member designated as the 
“Jackstud” has been added to the In- 
gersoll-Rand line of rock drilling equip- 
ment. 

The bit has wing curves that enable it 
to retain new bit proportions through 
many resharpenings, the manufacturer 


Small gauge loss. 


daims. Small gage loss permits the use 
of successive bits with reductions in 
diameter of 1/16-inch or less per change. 
Thus it is possible to start holes with 
smaller bits than those previously used 
and still bottom them at the same size 
as before. Drilling speeds are therefore 


said to be higher and time consumed per | 


hole is less. 


@ Single Rear Tires 


Designed to facilitate off-the-highway | 


movement of scrapers, wagons and trail- 
ers, the International Harvester Com- 
pany has announced the development of 
single rear tires and wheels (to replace 


Facilitates off-highway travel. 


dual wheels) for its I-9 (55-hp. gasoline 
engine) and ID-9 (52 hp. diesel en- 
gine) industrial wheel tractors. 

With these new tires, it is pointed out, 
the trailed equipment follows the track 
of the tractor without incurring any dif- 
fculty in steering or other attendant op- 
trations. 

The new larger 18.00x26 single rear 
tires, give the same tread as the dual- 
tired units. 


@ Car Unloading Device 

Among the new machinery on display 
at the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
tonvention June 22-28 in Atlantic City 
was the “Robins Car Shakeout.” 

The machine reportedly shakes free- 
fowing bulk materials out of tightly 
packed cars without any damage to the 
tars or danger to workmen. 

This machine was developed by the 
Robins Conveyors Division, Hewitt-Rob- 
ins Inc., Passaic, N. J. ® 
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We can furnish complete hydraulic dredges, delivered and installed including pipe line 
and pontoons, all ready for operation, on a turnkey basis. 
OR 


We can furnish all the mechanical dredge equipment where you prefer to build the 
hull and pontoons. In such cases we include detailed working drawings as a guide 
for the hull builder, also complete instructions for assembling and operating the dredge. 
All equipment comprising any Morris dredge is marked and numbered to insure 
speedy, accurate assembly. 

OR 


3 We can furnish individual items of dredging equipment, such as dredge pump, service 
pump, cutter ladder, cutter ladder parts, traveling suction screen, jet agitator, hoist, 
primer, flap valves and special dredge fittings. 

OR 


4 We can furnish the dredge pump only—with or without the driver—where you prefer 
to furnish the remainder of the dredging equipment. 
Morris Ay 
Pump 
SAND, GRAVEL, AND DREDGING PUMPS 


Built in standard, medium duty, and extra 
heavy types, in sizes from 4-inch to 48-inch, 
with electric motor, steam, Diesel or gasoline 
engine, or for belt, chain or gear drive. 
These rugged pumps have large clearances 
to. minimize clogging, and are scientifically 
designed to produce maximum output with 


eee LINED MATERIAL-HANDLING PUMPS 
minimum power and maintenance. 


Specially built for handling highly abrasive 
material. The patented renewable volute 
shell lining protects the pump casing from 
all wear; made in a single smooth casting 
of tough, laboratory controlled semi-steel, 
manganese steel or special Morris alloys. 
No sectional liners or bolt heads to wear. 
All adjustments are made from the outside. 
Built in sizes from 2 to 20-inch for belt or 
motor drive. 


Morris Motor-driven For more than 80 years Morris has designed 
Lined Dredging Pump and built hydraulic dredging machinery. For whatever your 
service requires we can supply the equipment that will do the job best. 


Write Today For Full information 
MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Ceutrifagal Pumps 










Produced @ @ ® from asbestos 


that comes from J-M’s own 
Canadian mines, Johns-Manville 
Friction Materials are mechani- 
a cally strong, highly 
heat-resistant. 


famous J-M Research 
Laboratories under 
actual field conditions. 


ee by the 
leaders in industry everywhere! 





ROM raw material to finished product, Johns-Manville 

controls the quality of J-M Industrial Friction Materials. 
That’s why the highly trained buyers of most leading in- 
dustrial equipment manufacturers have standardized on 
“Johns-Manville.” 


Stay with Johns-Manville and you’re sure of the best! 
Contact your nearest J-M Distributor for help in selecting 
the proper style of J-M Friction Material . . . or write to 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 














@ Dust Collector 

A radical departure from tubular-type 
dust collectors has been developed by the 
Aerotec Corp. The tube is a permanent 
mold aluminum casting which was engi. 





High-efficiency collector. 


neered in cooperation with the Aluminum 

Company of America. Its 3-in. diameter 

gives it exceptionally high efficiency be- 

cause of the increased centrifugal forces, 
Mv* 


based on the formula F = Small 





r 
diameter and flush inlets permit closer 
spacing of the tubes and reduce the eddy 
currents which are normally present 
with protruding wing-type inlets. 


@ Dumping Mechanism 

Tote boxes filled with scrap or refuse 
for dumping, and many similar lift 
truck loads now can be unloaded di- 
rectly, with no intermediate handling. 





Uses hydraulic motor. 


This is made possible by a new device 
recently perfected by Clark Tructractor, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Operated by hydraulic motor and gear 
reduction, the attachment rotates the 
truck’s entire fork assembly. It is adapt- 
able to fixed or adjustable forks, scoops 
and other special attachments. 


@ Large Tire 

A tire almost eight feet tall and 
weighing close to a ton is now in 
volume production at The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company’s plant ™ 
Akron, O. The new giant casing has 
a carrying capacity of approximately 
16 tons; it is especially suitable for large 
earthmoving units capable of carrying 
20, 50, 25 cubic yards of earth on each 
haul. 

More than half a ton of rubber is re- 
quired to build one casing. Goodyear 
engineers state that one tire contains 
enough rayon cord to reach more than 
125 miles. 
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@ Circle Clamp 

A new cast bronze full circle clamp 
for repairing pipe has been developed 
by the Smith-Blair Company, South San 
Francisco, Calif. Installation requires 
only the bolting together of the two 
halves of the coupling over the broken 


Cast bronze construction. 


or split pipe. The use of bronze for the 
coupling and duronze nuts and bolts 
assures the permanence of the repair. 

It is claimed that a 4-in.-diameter 
coupling will hold 1,000 pounds of hy- 
drostatic pressure. 


@ Bag Closer 

The Dave Fischbein Co. of Minneapo- 
lis, manufacturers of industrial sewing 
machinery have appointed Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., exclusive distributor of their 
new hand electric filled bag closer. 
The machine weighs less than 11 
pounds, including a full cone of thread. 


Uses 110-volt current. 


Designed and constructed exclusively for 
bag closing, it operates from any a.-c. 
or d.-c. 110 volt line, and is ideally 
ited for closing cotton and burlap, as 
well as most kinds of paper bags. It will 
close about 100 bags an hour. 


@ Take-Up for Conveyor 

A belt conveyor take-up with a pressed 
steel frame and an aluminum alloy 
bearing housing has been introduced to 


Pressed steel frame. 


the trade by Patron Transmission Com- 
pany, 129 Grand Street, New York 13. 
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SCREW WASHER 
PROVIDES 
CLEAN CRUSHED 
STONE AT 
MIAMI 


Pictured is the modern day plant 
of Miami Crushed Stone Co., 
which was put in operation in 
1946 on a 380 acre tract of 
oolitic limerock near Miami, 
Florida. The output of this plant 
is commonly 30 to 35 carloads 
of aggregates daily. 

As the most advanced equip- 
ment is installed at this plant, 
there is naturally an Eagle 
Washer-Classifier-Dewaterer 
present—as shown above. This 
24 inch by 20 foot Eagle Double 
Screw Washer removes all lime 
dust and silt from the crushed 
material. 


As in numerous other locali- 


5th Anniy 
1?'\872-19482r, 
et COSTES... Se, . 


ties, the Eagle unit helps to 
assure the Miami area properly 
washed and above-specification 
material for better roads, better 
concrete, better foundations and 
better airports. 

Operating characteristics of 
Eagle Screw and Log Washers 
include: more thorough wash- 
ing; controlled, concentrated 
water volume; high continuous 
capacity; longer screw life; no 
dead zones in tank; lower power 
requirements; and a better pro- 
duct at lower cost. 

Write for Bulletin No. 46 on 
Eagle Sand, Gravel and Ore 
Equipment. 


Sand and Gracel Equipment 


“SWINTEK” DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 


LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 
CLASSIFIERS — REVOLVING SCREENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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‘2,000.00 
Power Saving 


K. U. McCorkle, Milroy, Indiana, 
checked operating costs for 12 months 
on his New Holland Double Impeller 
Breaker. This is what he learned: 


“As you know. our Model 3030 
Breaker is one of the first you pro- 
duced. It has been operating steadily 
ever since installed. Checking our 
cost per ton for power, we found that, 
after instalHing the Model 3030, power 
savings paid all the maintenance and 
over $2000.00 beside.” 


Horsepower for horsepower, Double 
Impeller Breakers are oui-producing 
conventional machines . . . producing 
tops in tonnage at less cost. 


Write Dept. T-7 today for catalogs on 
Portable, Soui-Pertoble and Stationary 
Breaker Plants. 


NEW HOLLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mountville, Pa. 


NEW HOLLAND 


DOUBLE IMPELLER BREAKERS 














This compact unit has self-lubricating 
bearings equipped with a porous bronze 
ledalloy bushing. Sizes range from 173 
inch to 1¥s inch. The take-up travel is 
six inches. 


@ Electric Hoist 

A new line of roller-chain electric 
hosts of %4-, %-, and one-ton capacity 
has been announced by the Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, Ill. The one-ton hoist 
weighs 87 pounds. 

An unusual feature of the new hoist 
is that it can be operated in an inverted 








Will operate inverted. 


position. This is an advantage where 
the overhead suspension point is high. 
Instead of carrying the hoist to the point 
of suspension, the cable is run out to the 
desired length, the hoist is turned up- 
side down, and suspended from he hook. 
The load is then attached directly to the 
hoist. 


@ Portabie Pump 

A recent addition to the line of 
marine, industrial, and agricultural 
pumps has been announced by the Ma- 
rine Products Company, 515 Lycaste 
Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. The new pump 
is the “MP” Duraflex 6600, a portable 
high-pressure pump carrying rubber im- 
pellers. 


The self-contained power source js a 
single-cylinder, four-cycle engine, air. 


Rubber impellers. 


cooled and delivering five horsepower. 
The pump is mounted directly to the en- 
gine, and power is transmitted through 
a splined sleeve. The engine has its own 
crankcase oil supply, eliminating the 
need for pouring oil into the gasoline. 
Pump bearings are automatically lubri- 
cated by a spring-loaded grease cup. 

The unit delivers more than 40 g.p.m. 
at a pressure of 120 pounds p.s.i. and has 
a suction lift of over 30 feet. An auto- 
matic by-pass valve relieves pressure in 
excess of 150 p.s.i., and also furnishes 
manual relief. 


@ Two-Wheel Tractor 

The Heil Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
presents its new two-wheel tractor for 
heavy-duty operations. Power, maneuver- 
ability and effortless steering are the 
tractor’s outstanding features, according 
to Heil officials. An engine-driven hy- 
draulic pump furnishes steering power 
controlled by the steering head, which 
can be operated manually in case of fail- 
ure of the hydraulic system. 

The company recommends use of the 
tractor with the firm’s twin-cable scraper 
and its bottom dump wagon. The power- 
opened doors of the wagon can open in 
two seconds for a complete dump. As 
the doors are pulled open, they are 
cleaned automatically by hinged scraper 
plates. 


New tractor with scraper-wagon. 
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@ Hydraulic Steering for Cranes 


“Wayne Crane” units are now being 
shipped with hydraulic steering, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the American 
Steel Dredge Company Inc., Wayne 
Crane Division. 

The five-way Wayne Crane is built at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., with the hydraulic as- 


Crane has hydraulic control assembly. 


sembly equipped with a Vickers pump. 
A lever control operates a four-way valve 
which includes a built-in relief valve. 
The 4-gallon hydraulic fluid tank with 
the Vickers filter and pump has a ca- 
pacity of 4 g.p.m., at 1,000 lb., with the 
relief valve set at 500 Ib., and operates 
at a normal pressure of 250 Ib. Pressure 
lines enter a rotating joint, pass through 
the vertical propel shaft and into a 
hydraulic ram with a 3¥-in.-diameter 
cylinder and a 6%-in. stroke. The hy- 
draulic mechanism powers a heavy steer- 
ing linkage and eliminates muscular ef- 
fort in steering. 


@ Single-Lens Goggles 

A new rubber-frame safety goggle, spe- 
cially designed for work in hot and hu- 
mid atmospheres where chemical and 
dust hazards exist, was announced by the 
American Optical Company, South- 
bridge, Mass. 

Feature of the new “705” super-vent 
goggle is an nosepiece with an inhalation 


No-fog lens. 


and exhalation valve to prevent fogging 
and steaming of the goggle’s large ace- 
tate single lens. When the wearer in- 
hales, air sweeps through the chamber, 
removing moisture on the inner lens sur- 
face before it can fog. When exhaling, 
the inlet valve closes, allowing moist air 
to escape through the exhalation valve. 
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orc 5 SECO VIBRATING SCREEN 


Note in the above photo the water jug resting on the base frame of a 
Seco vibrating screen moving at 1000 R. P. M. shows no vibration. 
This means all the vibration is kept in the live body of the screen. 
Result ... more tons per hour, less wear and tear on moving parts, 
and no undue stress on the supporting structure. Put a dependable 
Seco to work on your screening job! Write for “A Guide to Better 


Screening.” Dept. A. 


TRUE 
CIRCULAR 
MOTION 
VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


9 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo 13, New York 
tin Canada: United Steel Corp., ttd., Terente 
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UNIVERSAL 
VIBRATING SCREENS 


Hundreds of operators know the 
studied efficiency and economy of the 
UNIVERSAL and profit by it! 


Type “MR” 
42” x 96” 
Double-deck 


It will pay you to investigate this 
= Vibrating Screen before you 
uy. 


There’s a UNIVERSAL to fit your 
particular requirements. 


Write for catalog No. 107 on 
Screens and Screening 


WWNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 








@ Multiple Oiler 

Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 1864 S. Kilbourn 
Ave., Chicago, IIll., has designed a new 
multiple oiler which has a transparent 


Has plastic reservoir. 


reservoir of unbreakable plastic with a 
non-spill valve for easy refilling. Copper 
tubes from a main reservoir lead to 


the various oiling points. Oil is main. 
tained at an even level in the main res. 
ervoir. 

A unique feature is the inclusion of a 
series of valves—one for each of the 
leads—permitting the flow to each bear- 
ing to be adjusted individually or turned 
completely on or off. This system of 
valves enables the unit to serve more 
than one machine. 


@ Micrometer 

The Wentworth-Hunt Recording Mi- 
crometer, manufactured by Eberbach & 
Son Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., is a 
mechanical stage micrometer for quanti- 
tative mineral determinations. It is used 
to measure the diameters of from one 
to five different mineral constituents, 
record and add the results in a single 
operation. 

The stage micrometer consists prima- 
rily of a base plate which fastens to the 
petrographic microscope stage by the use 

















FLEXIBILITY 


plus UNIFORM REDUCTION 
AMERICAN HAMMERMILLS 


Americans’ sectional construction permits 
easy dismantling and relocation to follow 
the operation. Note compactness for mini- 


mum headroom requirements. 


@ Quickly and easily adjusted externally 
from roadstone to agstone for sea- 
sonal requirements. 


@ High tonnage output without slivers 
and finger stones—a consistent cubi- 
cal product. 


@ Custom built to your requirements— 
5 to 250 TPH. 


No matter how difficult your crushing 
problems—or how varied your crushing 
requirements —- the wide range of re- 
duction and the flexibility of American 
Hammermills will prove highly efficient 
in @ one-step or closed circuit opera- 
tion. Custom-built to suit the particu- 
lar stone and operating conditions in 
your quarry. 


Send for New Bulletin “Better Stone Crushing.” 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1059 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 








Measures five diameters. 


of three clamps, a rotating slide holder, 
and an arm carrying five micrometer 
heads. 


@ Diesel Engine 

Production of the new General Motors 
Series 71 Twin 6 diesel engine has been 
announced by the Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors Corp., Detroit 
23, Mich. 

Each twin unit is made up of two basic 
GM six-cylinder two-cycle engines 
mounted side by side and geared to a 


@ “Twin-six" construction 


single shaft. Units are offered with either 
right or left-hand rotation. Continuous 
brake horsepower at 1800 r.p.m. is 276, 
with maximum intermittent rating of 400 
b.h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. An added feature 
is the variety of power takeoffs available. 
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@ Pressuregraph | 
in- Have you ever observed what actually 





res goes on within the walls of an internal Bearings Squeeze Out? 

combustion engine, when “combusting”? Repour with a Macno ia babbitt. 
fa This is now possible with a new electronic Tin-base Power: extreme loads, 
the device known as the ‘“Syncro-Marker Lead-base Pyramip: pressures 
ar Pressuregraph,” manufactured by Electro and temperature less critical. 
aed Products Laboratories, 549 W. Randolph Both provide upper-register 
of St. Chicago 6, Ill., reproduces on the hardness, strength and high 
ore softening temperature. 

Your Macno ia BEARING METAL 
4000 SEC. ; BuLLeTIN shows typical uses. 
PRESSURE : 

Mi- RANSIENTS 
& ‘aa ; — 
"> Ae esas 4 9 BVitelvoyne.t METAL COMPANY | 
no eh as =e 24 WEST JERSEY STREET 
one + Warehouses in Ft. Worth 
- | 
gle j 
na ¥ when you need 
the F 
use a perforated 


bucket 


PAGE 


= "Pictures" of pressures. 


screen of a cathode ray oscillograph not 
only a picture of the pressures in opera- 
tion during and after the explosion in 
a combustion engine, but also relates 
these pressure variations to definite in- 
dicators of time, engine speed, and top 
dead center. 

This device makes possible accurate \ : 
der, studies of the pressure actions of many [4 3 PAGE PERFORATED AUTOMATIC BUCKET 
eter types of engines including diesels, com- =h . All AUTOMATICS are rated by standard 

pressors and pumps, as well as investiga- “! measurement —a 1 cu. yd. bucket is 
tions of ammunition exposions, studies é capable of carrying | cu. yd. or more. 
of fuel efficiencies, and displacement of 


E metcrrs you'll get all the superior digging 


gine @ Portable Belt Conveyor 


roit |, The new “Speed Conveyor” developed advantages of the PAGE AUTOMATIC 


by Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, IIl., 
- is a portable troughing-belt-type model. PAGE perforated buckets are guaranteed to outdig ordi- 
ines nary dragline buckets at any depth and to have less pounds 
pull on the machine. They are as light as, and in some cases 
lighter than, ordinary perforated buckets. Perforations are 
placed only where needed to release water and not for re- 
ducing the weight of the bucket. Actually, perforations save 
less than 1% of the total weight. Too many holes only 
weaken the bucket. 

Unlike ordinary buckets, the Perforated AUTOMATIC 
will not push up a windrow. It digs in immediately at the 
first pull on the drag rope and will get a full load within one 
or two bucket lengths. Page, the inventor of perforated 
buckets, offers you the best digging bucket possible to serve 
you profitably. When buying a bucket for wet digging, insist 
upon a Page Perforated AUTOMATIC. 


PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY — CLEARING POST 
OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Write for new 
F booklet “How to 
Self-cleaning belt. Get the Most Out of 


ther This unit is capable of moving material | Your Page — 
us at . matic Dragline 

10 approximately 60 tons per hour. Fea- Bucket.” 

276, tures of the speed conveyor include a | DRAGLINE BUCKETS and 

400 elf-cleaning belt and end pulleys to | WALKING DRAGLINES 

1m insure adequate traction at all times. 

ble. 
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... with safety 
THE LATCH LOCKS 
THE LOAD! 


Laughlin’s unique Safety Hook 
controls load even when jolted in 
mid-air, There is a drop-forged 
heat treated Laughlin hook for 
every conceivable industrial use. 
Ask your distributor. Write for 
1947 catalog... the data book of 
the fitting industry: Address Dept. 
3, The Thomas Laughlin Co., 
Portland 6, Maine. 


JAUGHLIN © 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP.FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


DOCKET 
Docket 83374 (2)—Slag, in lump form 
(not granular), in bulk in open-top cars, 
carload minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight will apply. Establish 
on, following rates in cents per net ton, 
subject to ExParte 162 increase: 
From From 
To Ashland, Ky. Meads, Ky. 
Alexandria, Ind. 182 193 
Hartman, Lagro, 
Wabash, Ind.. 193 204 
Richmond, Ind... 160 160 
Docket 83464 (2)—It is proposed to 
establish on sand (all kinds) and gravel, 
in open-top equipment, carload minimum 
weight 90 percent of marked capacity of 
car, except that when car is loaded to 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply to the following points in 
Ohio: 
Rates in cents per 
2000 Ib. subject to 
From Lorain, 0. ExParte 162 Increase 
To (representative) 
Ohio Destinations Proposed Rates 
Bellevue and Sandusky.. 88 
Cincinnati 
Columbus, Newark, 
Zanesville 
Fremont 
Mt. Vernon 
Orville 
Springfield 
Upper Sandusky, Warren. 


Docket 83469 (2)—It is proposed to 
establish on plaster, gypsum rock, and 
gypsum rock products, carload, from Ala- 
baster and National City, Mich., to the 
following points: 

Proposed Rates (Subject to 162 


Increase) in Cents Per 100 Ib. 
Blair, W. Va., 


Man, W. Va. 24 cents 40,000 lb. minimum 
Zion, Ill. .. 21 cents 40,000 lb. minimum 
Zion, Ill. .. 19 cents 60,000 lb. minimum 


Docket 83492 (2)—Stone, in rough 
blocks, pieces or slabs, rough quarried, 
carload minimum weight 50,000 lb. Estab- 
lish on, from Layland, O., to Kipton, O., 
10 cents, subject to ExParte 162 increase. 

Docket 83530 (2)—It is proposed to 
establish on stone, crushed in bulk, in 
open-top cars, carload minimum weight 
90 percent of marked capacity of car, 
except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply. From Georgia, Ind. to Bruce- 
ville, Ind., 105 cents per net ton, subject 
to ExParte 162 increase. 

Docket 83537 (2)—It is proposed to 
establish rate from Bloomville, O., to 
Toledo, O., of 72 cents per gross ton, sub- 
ject to ExParte 162 increase, on stone, 
fluxing, furnace or foundry, melting or 
refractory, unburned, in bulk, in open-top 
cars, carload minimum weight 90 per- 
cent of marked capacity of car, except 
that when cars are loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 
Docket 44232 (shippers)—Sand, ground 
of pulverized, carload minimum weight 


90 percent of market capacity of car, etc, 
from Pinewald, N. J. to Whippany, N, J, 
$1.82 per net ton (subject to ExParte 12 
increase), in lieu of current 6th class 
rate. Reason: On same basis as rates 
applying from and to other points. 

Docket 44233 (shippers)—Sand and 
gravel, carload minimum weight 90 per. 
cent of marked capacity of car, etc., from 
Summitville, N. Y., to Narrowsburg, 
Skinners Falls and Cochecton, N. Y., $1.32. 
Callicoon, Hankins, and Long Eddy, N. y, 
$1.43 per net ton (subject to ExParte 162 
increase) in lieu of current 6th class rate. 
Reason: On same basis as rates applying 
from and to other points. 

Docket 44243 (shippers) — Limestone, 
ground or pulverized, for other than acid 
soil treatment, in bags, in closed ars, 
carload minimum weight 60,000 lb. from 
Rocky Point, Va., to Roanoke, Va., $1.27. 
and Salem, Va., $1.38 per net ton (sub- 
ject to ExParte 162 increase). Reason: 
On same basis as rates applying from and 
to other points. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE NEW 
APPLICATIONS 


Docket E-41-854—Crushed stone, car- 
load from Dell Rapids, S. D., to stations 
in Nebraska on the Union Pacific and 
C.B.&Q. Proposed—To establish commod- 
ity rates on a basis comparable to that 
available from Iowa to Nebraska. 

Docket E-41-856—Stone, broken or 
crushed, carload minimum weight 90 per- 
cent of marked capacity of car, from 
Guernsey, Wyo., to: 

Rates per cents 
per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
C. & S. Stations Rate Proposed 
Speer, Wyoming 150 
Warrenton, Wyo., Norfolk, 

Sea a 
Bulger, Colo. ....-++.-+-- 

ixon, Wellington, Wav- 
ae Barnett, Whit- 


taker, Giddings, Colo... 
Plummers and Ft. Collins, 


(See note) 


ions 
To C.B.&Q, Station mattatnl 


Hereford, Colo. 
Grover, Colo. 
Bockiz ae Colo 182 
ngham, " 

me TY To expire with December S, 
1947, unless sooner cancelled, change 
or extended.) 

Docket E-41-859—Stone, broken, crushed 


or ground, in open-top cars, minimum 
weight 90 percent of market capacity of 
car, except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply, from Huntington, Mo. © 
Wabash stations in Illinois and Keokuk, 
Ia. Proposed to establish commodity rates 
the same as now in effect from Quincy, 
Illinois. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE NEW 
APPLICATIONS 


Docket E-41-858—Waste lime rock, ar 
load minimum weight 100,000 Ib. pe 
car, from Valders, Wis., to stations ™ 
Wisconsin. 


To Proposed Rat¢ 
Vesper, Medford, Greenwood, 
Wis., Athena, 5 | apiaaeiee 
Rapids, Loyal, s 
Eau Claire, Park Falls, Wis., ats 
Phillips, Wis. 109 — 
Prentice, Wis. 104 cent 


Docket “ E-41-866—It is proposed to & 
tablish rates on agricultural limestone, 
unburned, in bulk, in open-top cars, @ 


98 cents 
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joad minimum weight 90 percent of the 
marked capacity of car except that when 
cars are loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. 
m Inland, Mich., to destinations in 
lower Michigan 
Leroy, Ashton, Orono, Paris, 
ic 












DOM. sesh becrebageeess ces 163 cents 
Morley, Stanwood, Mich..... 168 cents 
Pierson, Sand Lake, Mich.... 174 cents 
Grandville, Rockford, Bel- 

mont, Grand Rapids, Mich. 178 cents 







SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 

Docket 42245 (1)—Lime, Bauxite, Ark., 
to Lake Charles, La. To establish a rate 
of 24 cents per 100 Ib., minimum weight 
30,000 Ib.; and a rate of 19 cents per 100 
tbs minimum weight 50,000 Ib., on lime 
as described in Item 5-B of Southwestern 
Lines Tariff 227-D, from Bauxite, Ark., to 
Lake Charles, La. 


> 
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TRADE WOTES 


Frank G. Knight 
was appointed exec- 
utive secretary of 
the Associated 
Equipment Distribu- 
tors at the organiza- 
tion’s board of direc- 
tors’ meeting in Chi- 
cago on June 9 and 
10. It was also de- 
cided to move 
AE.D. executive 
offices to Chicago. 

Mr. Knight suc- 
ceeds Carol F. Win- 
chester, who will be engaged in the ex- 
porting of equipment in his own business 
in Washington, D. C. He has been as- 
sistant to the A.E.D. secretary for the last 
three years. During World War II he 
served on the War Production Board in 
the federal requirements section. 














F. G. Knight 











The Caterpillar Tractor Company has 
announced a reorganization of its news 
service. Formerly a division of the ad- 
vertising department, the news service 
now has been combined with the sales 
publications division of the general sales 
department. . 

The following men comprise, the staff: 
Burt Powell, sales publications manager; 
Jerry Reichart, news editor; Wendell J. 
Farischon, assistant news editor; Fred J. 
Tuerk and J. C. MacMillan, news writers. 













Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., has 
appointed D. K. MacLean export man- 
ager for all lines of machinery manufac- 
tured by the company’s four plants. He 
will make his headquarters at the main 
office at Ansonia, Conn. 








_ Dr. C, E. MacQuigg, dean of engineer- 
Ing at Ohio State University, has been 
appointed a member of the consulting 
staff of the Taylor-Wharton Iron and 
Steel Company of Easton, Pa. 
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William A. Roberts and William C. 
Johnson have been appointed executive 
vice-presidents, respectively, of the trac- 
tor and general machinery divisions of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 





W. C. Johnson W. A. Roberts 


pany, according to an announcement 
made by Walter Geist, president. 
The.appointment of two new vice- 





J. L. Singleton 


presidents for the same division was also 


M. L. Noel 








announced. Marshall L. Noel is now vice- 
president and general sales manager for 
the tractor division; and J. L. Singleton 
is vice-president and director of sales for 
the general machinery division. 

Mr. Roberts was formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the tractor division, 
while Mr. Johnson was vice-president in 
charge of the general machinery division. 

Mr. Noel’s position was formerly that 
of general sales manager of the tractor 
division. Mr. Singleton came to his new 
office from the managership of the gen- 
eral machinery division’s district sales 
offices. 


The Salem Tool Company, Salem, O., 
recently named the following companies 
as distributors of their coal mining 
equipment, augers, rods, drill heads, bits, 
tamping rods, and the new McCarthy 
drilling machine, both horizontal and 
vertical types: 

West Virginia Supply & Equipment 
Company, Clarksburg, W. Va.; W. W. 
Williams Company, Columbus, O.; A. T. 
Green Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rish Equipment Company, Roan- 
oke, Va., Charleston, W. Va., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Diamond Supply Company, 
Evansville, Ind.; O. D. Lindstrom Equip- 
ment Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Appointment of Berry Bros. Machin- 
ery & Repair Works, 378 South Indus- 
trial Bldg., Dallas, as distributor of 
Davey Compressors in northeastern Texas 
and Oklahoma, was announced by the 
Davey Compressor Company. 
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GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP SERVING INDUSTRY 61 YEARS 


For Greater Capacity 


OUR IMPROVED HEAVY DUTY 


JAW CRUSHER 


"Right for the 
HARDEST ROCK” 


Operators of Crushing Plants on 
location of harder rock deposits, 
asked Gruendler Engineers for 
a Sturdier Jaw Crusher better 
able to withstand the terrific strain 
on the toughest 
jobs, and still in- 
crease their ton 
per hour output 


...- Here it ee 
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> Manufacturers of PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
fe” HAMMERMILLS FOR LIMESTONE DISTRICTS 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN B R 5, No. 2 
GRUENDLER IS DELIVERING 


UENDLER 





CRUSHER and PULVERIZER CO. « ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 





TROUGH BELT 
CONVEYORS 


for Abrasives, 
Sand, Gravel, 
Cinders, etc. 


FLAT BELT 
CONVEYORS 


for Non-Abra- 
sives, Coal, 
Coke, etc. 


FREIGHT 
CONVEYORS 
for Boxes, Bales, 


Sacks, Cartons, 
Crates, etc. 








Figured strictly on a cost basis, TROW- 
BRIDGE Conveyors can save you 
money — dollars on every ton handled 
—and do the job better and faster 
than a gang of laborers using shovels. 
Prompt shipment with gas or electric 
power. Portable conveyors have been 
manufactured by TROWBRIDGE for 
more than 25 years and are sold and 
serviced nationally by over 200 trained 
representatives. Write for descriptive 
literature today; no obligation. 


... MAKES LIGHT WORK OF HEAVY LOADS! 
; —6©/E LB J 
CG . 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
854 VAN HOUTEN AVE., CLIFTON, N. J. 


Affiliate of MEMCO-Mfrs. of Magnet 
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William T. (Bill) 
Kennedy has as- 
sumed duties as sales 
representative for 
the American Hoist 
& Derrick Company 
in the Southwest 
territory. He will 
make his headquar- 
ters at Houston, 
Texas. 

Mr. Kennedy has 
long been associated 
with the construction 
industry and is a 
qualified engineer. 


W. T. Kennedy 


Robert A. Olen, 
general manager of 
The Four Wheel 7 
Drive Auto Com- 
pany of Clintonville, 
Wis., was recently 
elected a member of 
the board of direc- 
tors, to succeed the 
late Charles Hagen. 

Mr. Olen became 
associated with 
F.W.D. in 1924 and 
has since served in 
various departments 
of the firm. In 1944 he was named gen- 
eral manager by the board of directors. 


R. A. Olen 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced the 
promotion of E. J. Gregg from assistant 
manager to manager of their Seattle fac- 
tory. He replaces R. D. McAusland, Pa- 
cific Coast general manager, who was 
made a vice-president of the company at 
a meeting of the board of directors in 
February. 


J. Lea Fearing Jr. manager of the 
Allentown, Pa., office of the St. Regis 
Sales Corporation, subsidiary of the St. 
Regis Paper Company, died in White 
Plains, N. Y., on December 17 after a 
short illness. He was 45 years old. 


A. H. Jones, for many years manager 
of the Gardner-Denver Company branch 
in Los Angeles, has been ap- 


| pointed director of the firm’s export of- 


| 





fice in New York City. 


Frank Guess, president and owner of 
the Abbey-Scherer Company at El 
Monte, Calif., assisted by his son Joseph 
Guess, designed and built the looms 


| used by his company for the manufac- 
| ture of aggregate wire screens. 


Abbey- 
Scherer fabricates all Roebling wire 
screen orders for the West Coast. Mr. 
Guess recently went to Roebling, N. J., 
to supervise the installation of looms in 
the Roebling Company’s screen shop in 
New Jersey. 


Barber-Greene Company has appointed 
Wayne D. Adamson as advertising man- 
ager, to replace John H. Dykstra, now 
associated with an advertising agency in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Adamson was formerly with the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, where 
he was editor of several publications. 


William G. Findley has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh plant of 
Josepu T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
succeeds Howard L. Robinson, who ha; 
been given a special assignment at the 
Cleveland plant of the company. 

The new manager of the work order 
department at Chicago is C. W. Schoen. 
berg, who for the past 14 years has held 
a similar position at the Ryerson steel. 
service plant in Milwaukee. 


Personnel changes , 
among the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Com- | 
pany’s executives | 
were recently an- | 
nounced as follows | 
by L. B. Neumiller, % 
president: 

E. W. Jackson, 
general parts man- 
ager since 1944, has 
become director of 
parts and service; 
M. T. Deames has 
been promoted from 
assistant general parts manager to man- 
ager; W. Blackie, vice-president and 
chief administrative head of the ac- 
counting and merchandise departments, 
now also heads the traffic department. 

J. H. Deaderick, former vice-president 
in charge of the parts, service and traf- 
fic departments, and E. L. Murray, 
credit manager of the treasury depart- 
ment, have resigned to join Fred Elder, 
Phoenix “Caterpillar” distributor in 
Arizona. 


E. W. Jackson . 


W. T. Warren, who was formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the National Tun- 
nel and Mines Company at Tooele, 
Utah, has resigned from his office to 
accept a position with the International 
Explosives Corporation in Reno, Nev. 
(National Tunnel and Mines is an as 
sociate company of the Anaconda inter- 
ests.) In his new post he will continue 
his work with the shaped charge. 


As of May 31, 1947, Material Move- 
ment Industries, 310 S. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, a partnership, has been 
dissolved. Material Movement Indus 
tries, Inc., a corporation, has been 
formed and has assumed the assets and 
liabilities of the former partnership. 
There will be no change in management 
and no interruption in operations. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company has a- 
nounced the opening of a sales office at 
630 Security Building, Phoenix, Anz 
H. O. Parrent, who has been with Remis 
for over 20 years, is in charge. 


George W. Marshall Jr. has been 
named general sales manager for the 
Asbestos Products Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. In his new position, 
Mr. Marshall will continue as general 
manager of the Asbestos Textile and 
Packing Division and in addition will 
direct the sales activities of the cor 
potation’s’ Equipment Sales Division. He 
will make his headquarters at 445 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Pif and Quarry 
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Benson Laboratories, Bessemer Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., recently announced 
Formula A-N-1, for the treatment of 
muscular aches and pains, minor throat 
jrritations and headaches which usually 
accompany the common cold and which 
may cause costly employee absences. 

The formula, which contains citric 
acid, lithium citrate, ferric sulphate, so- 
dium bicarbonate, potassium bicarbonate 
calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate 
and aspirin, has been reported by users 
over a six-year period as effective in 
relieving cold symptoms in about 80 
percent of the cases. 


Bruce Shotton, manager of the Hend- 
rick Manufacturing Co.’s Pittsburgh 
branch for 26 years, was killed in an 
automobile accident at Marietta, O., on 
April 10. 

Mr. Shotton was widely-known 
throughout the perforated metal industry 
and among users of these products, and 
was an outstanding authority on screen- 
ing problems. 


E. H. Jeffords, recent director of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., and_ general 
manager of General Asbestos & Rubber 
Division North Charleston, S. C., died 
on December 12 at his home in Charles- 
ton at the age of 71. 

Mr. Jeffords was succeeded by A. F. 
Heinsohn as general manager. 


Arthur F. Miller, president of Mag- 
nolia Metal Company, 18 W. Jersey St., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has announced the 
acquisition of the Evans Engineering 
Company, formerly of Milwaukee, Wis., 
now located at 1497 Arcadian Avenue, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


The appointment of C. Stuart Haag- 
ensen as manager of the employment de- 
partment of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and of Michael F. 
Biancardi as manager of the firm’s health 
and safety department, has been an- 
nounced by W. C. Van Cleaf, director of 
the company’s industrial relations divi- 
sion. 


W. T. Stratton has been appointed di- 
rector of purchases of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Division of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation, with offices 
at the Curtiss Building, 361~ Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo 2, New York. Mr. Strat- 


ton will replace E. A. Johnston, who has 
resigned. 


Two recent appointments have been 
announced by the industry sales depart- 
ments of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. C. B. Stainback has been made 
industrial syndicate manager, a newly 
created position; and J. E. Payne has 
been appointed headquarters industrial 
sales manager. 


Phil C. Tennant, who was associated 
with The Texas Company of New York, 
N. Y., died on June 6 at his home near 
Nazareth, Pa. . 
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John H. Roebuck has been made man- 
aging director of Ingersoll-Rand (Ma- 
quinas), S. A., at Rio de Janeiro. His 
former position with Ingersoll-Rand was 
that of co-ordinator of export relations 
in Washington, D. C. 


Robert G. Cady has been appointed 
manager of the materials handling divi- 
sion of the Ajax Flexible Coupling Com- 
pany, Inc., Westfield, N. Y. 


—Tnade 
Literature 


The pieces of literature listed below can 

be obtained direct from the manufac- 

turers named, or requests can be ad- 

dressed to Pit and Quarry's “Service 
to Readers" Department. 

















APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
DisPERSION TO PorRTLAND CEMENT. Re- 
search paper No. 35. 23 pages. By Edw. 
W. Scripture Jr., director, Master Build- 
ers Research Laboratories. Published by 
The Master Builders Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Don’t Leave Ir to CHance—LEAVE 
Ir to “Famitre 7.” 8 pages. Famex 
Steel Company, 112 E. 19th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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FARREL 





CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Grovel 
Plants. Engineering Service. 





FARREL-BACON 





ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
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SCHAFFER 


POIDOMETERS 


are fast becoming the standard weighing 
machines of leading producers of raw 
and finished materials. 


Poidometers are automatic, accurate, 
high-speed units for providing a precise 
record, at all times of material weights. 
These finely engineered, durable ma- 
chines insure high product uniformity 
and record output, on a low-cost basis. 
Poidometers are available with devices 
for registering total tonnage, and remote 
controls for indicating feed rate, amount 
delivered, and for changing feed rate. 


in 
WEIGHING 

* 
BLENDING 

* 

FEEDING 
* 
RECORDING 
* 
PROPORTIONING 


Write for Catalog No. 5 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO., 2828 Smaliman Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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BEFORE 55-HOLE “NITRAMON” BLAST in southern feet. Safety and simplicity of loading “Nitramon” speeded 
cement-rock quarry. Well-drill holes averaged depth of 56 operations. 
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“NITRAMON” BLAST SHATTERS THE FACE . strong, waterproof metal cans... may safely be weiisad dln 


produces excellent fragmentation. “Nitramon” is packed in prior to firing shot. 
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RESULT OF BLAST shows a nice spread of rock... ‘Nitramon’ thoroughly satisfies cement company officials,” re- 
yielding approximately 65,000 tons. “The performance of ported Du Pont Technical Service Man on the job. 


“‘Nitramon”—and Du Pont Technical Service—bring an unbeatable 
combination of safety, efficiency, and economy to quarry operators. Let 
these two go to work on your blasting problems. Contact the Du Pont 
Explosives representative in your area for full information. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Explosives Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
“NITRAMON™” is so safe it cannot : 
be detonated by blasting caps, A Product of Du Pont 


open flame, or even the impact Explosives Research 
of rifle bullets. Yet a combination ] 


of “Nitramon” Primer and Prima- BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
cord detonated by an electric . «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
blasting cap readily fires this 


safest blasting agent. 


108 Pit and Quarry 
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NEWS OF CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURERS 








Buehner Furnishing Slabs 
For Sperry Division's 
Cereal Mill at Lodi, Calif. 


The firm of Otto Buehner & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, which has always been 
one of the leaders in developing new 
types of concrete products and new uses 
for them, is supplying about 50,000 sq. ft. 
of wall slabs for a new cereal mill and 
warehouse building at Lodi, Calif. The 
structure is being built for the Sperry 
Division of General Mills, Inc., by the 
Utah Construction Co., and was designed 
by Myron C. Gould Associates of San 
Francisco. This job illustrates the tre- 
mendous potential demand for factory- 
made concrete units for factory-type 
buildings, as well as for the monumental- 
type structures to which their use had 
largely been restricted. 

The new building is 740 ft. long over- 
all, of which 180 ft. is four stories and 
the balance one story in height. It is 
100 ft. wide and has a 10-ft. canopy 
over a railroad siding. It is all concrete 
except for the steel roof trusses and the 
corrugated glass windows. Where high 
sanitary requirements and a minimum of 
dust are necessary, 2-in.-thick concrete 
slabs are being used for pilaster forming 
and walls and as facing for the walls 
under bins, etc., always with the super- 
smooth finished face on the inside. From 
both the sanitary and explosive stand- 
points, dust is a great hazard in a cereal 
mill, and a rough surface provides places 
for weevils to breed. In spite of the long 
distance the slabs are being shipped, the 
job is being done at a lower cost than 
if it were all poured in place. 

The slabs are from 1 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 
to 8 ft. by 10 ft. in size, and weigh 25 
lb. per sq. ft. Each piece is crated in- 
dividually for ease of handling. A total 
of 67 sills each 17 ft. long, and with the 
same supersmooth finish, dre also being 
supplied for this job. « 





At Spencer, Ind., a new industry, the 
block plant of Clayton Winders and 
Sons, is now in full production. Equipped 
with electric vibrating machinery, the 
plant is turning out straight-faced line, 
corner, half, “round corner,” 4-inch, 
half-size 4-inch and window sash blocks. 





Washington Products Men 
Hold Annual Convention 


On June 13 and 14 the members of 
the Concrete Pipe & Products Association 
of the State of Washington held their 
summer meeting (18th Annual conven- 
tion) across the border in British Co- 
eptls at the Harrison Hot Springs Ho- 
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Among the topics discussed in the 
various sessions were “Transverse Wires 
in Reinforcing Mesh” and “Plant Op- 
erating Costs.’”” C. M. Howard, engineer- 
ing manager of the association, and J. R. 
Sherman, vice-president, led the discus- 
sions. A special feature of the recrea- 
tional program prepared by R. E. Lind, 
Tom Nash and John Williams was a 
“grudge tennis match” starring the asso- 
ciation’s president, F. M. Kettenring. 





The Latta Brook Sand & Gravel Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y., has announced the open- 
ing of a modern block plant at Big Flats 
for the production of cinder and con- 
crete block in various sizes. 





New Equipment to Cut Curing 
Time from 720 to 12 Hours 


The addition of an automatic boiler 
steam-curing unit and a Stearns Clipper 
Stripper automatic layout to the Cass- 
man Cement Block Company’s equip- 
ment at Peru, Ind., is expected to cut 
block-curing time from 30 days to 12 
hours, according to Charles Cassman, 
operator and co-owner of the plant. 

Mr. Cassman anticipates a production 
rate of approximately 300 units per hour. 
He reports that a new conveyor is soon 
to be delivered. 


@ Inside view of the Superbeton 


Indiana Concern Announces 
Truck-Your-Own Service 
To Move Air-Entrained Mix 


Self service has been established in an 
Evansville, Ind., industry, the Concrete 
Supply Company. The firm recently an- 
nounced that it was prepared to make 
air-entrained ready-mixed concrete for 
all comers, if they could furnish their 
own delivery service. 

John Rudolph, secretary of the com- 
pany, stated that the pre-mixed concrete 
is of special interest to the farm trade, 
since this type can be hauled 30 to 35 
miles without damage. 





Joseph D. Zaiser was recently ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
sales manager for Prima Products, Inc., 
of New York, N. Y., national distributors 
of Aquella. Mr. Zaiser was previously 
associated with the Columbia Wax 
Works, Landers, Frary & Clark, and the 
Graybar Electric Company. 





Herman R. Billings, Sr., 92, founder 
of the Billing Artificial Stone Company 
of Cincinnati, O., died on April 30 in 
that city. Mr. Billing had retired from 
business after nearly 50 years of active 
work in Cincinnati. 


ipe plant, Zurich, Switzerland, operated by A. G. 


Hunziker & Cie. Untouched by World War Il, the plant is planning further expansion of 


manufacturing facilities. In the left foreground are sections of the concrete 


ipe prefabri- 


cated at this plant. The fabrication process utilizes a combination of centrifugal spinning 
and vibration of the pipe molds to produce pipe in sizes from 4 in. to 78 in. in diameter. 
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Discuss Curing, Continuous 
Mixing at Buffalo Meeting 
of N.C.M.A. Committee 


Meeting at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo 
on June 19, the Technical Problems 
Committee of the National Concrete 
Masonry Association discussed a number 
of the problems which are today fore- 
most in the minds of progressive manu- 
facturers of concrete products. R. E. 
Copeland, technical director of N. C. 
M. A., presented an informal progress 
report on the association’s long-term in- 
vestigation of curing. He presented data 
gathered at several large block plants 
which seem to indicate that there is no 
optimum set of curing conditions that 
can be regarded as ‘ideal.’”” Temperatures 
of 170 degress F. seem to be about as 
effective, according to the data so far 
accumulated, as those of 200 degrees. 

In the tests carried out to date various 
periods of steaming, soaking and drving 
have been tried. There are indications 
that a few hours of steaming, followed 
by an 8- to 10-hr. soaking period, may be 
at least effective as longer (and costlier) 
steaming cycles. A report of the N. C. 
M. A. tests is being prepared for distri- 
bution to association members. 

J. Ehle, chairman of the committee, 
reported that in tests carried out at the 
Cleveland Builders Supply Co. it was 
found that masonry units picked up 
moisture for the first 134 hours of steam- 
ing, and that thereafter they lost some 
moisture. This company is now experi- 
menting with a cycle which includes a 
2-hour holding period, 1% hours of 
steaming and 10 hours of soaking. 

R. F. Mitten of the Yoder Company 
discussed some of the problems involved 
in operating continuous mixers with 
constant-weight feeders. He presented a 
brief comparison between continuous and 
batch mixers, pointing out that a stand- 
ard 52-cu. ft. batch mixer requires from 
30 to 40-hp. while 5-hp. is satisfactory 
for a comparable continuous mixer. This 
considerable difference in power require- 
ments, according to Mr. Mitten, results 
from the inherent greater efficiency of the 
continuous mixer, which employs a large 
number of very small blades in place of 
the two large blades used in most batch 
mixers. Wear and overall maintenance 
costs, he pointed out, are correspondingly 
less when continuous mixers are used. 

Mr. Mitten described the design and 
layout of continuous mixers and constant 
weight feeders for a plant operating three 
large block machines, using three dif- 
ferent aggregates and cement. The ma- 
terials would be stored in four separate 
hoppers with outlets on a straight line, 
and each hopper would be equipped with 
a constant-weight feeder, which would 
deliver material at a predetermined fixed 
rate to belt conveyors. These in turn 
would feed three continuous mixers—one 
for each block machine. 

In this hypothetical design, Mr. Mit- 
ten said, the total power requirement 
would amount to less than 40 hp., against 
about 120 hp. if batch mixers were used. 
There would also be a saving in labor 
required to operate the plant and in main- 
tenance and repair costs. The feed to 
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each of the three mixers could be sep- 
arately controlled, and a constant head 
of materials maintained in the block 
machines at all times. 

Following the meeting those who at- 
tended were guests of the association at 
a luncheon served in the hotel. Attend- 
ance was unusually large due to the con- 
siderable number of association members 
who came to Buffalo from all parts of the 
country to participate in the formal open- 
ing on the following day of the new 
Anchor Concrete Products plant. A de- 
tailed account of the Anchor open house 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 





Oregon Concrete Brick Plant 
To Begin Production Soon 


W. C. Wickline of Astoria, Ore., has 
announced that construction is under 
way on his concrete block plant and 
machinery is being installed on the prop- 
erty. Operating under the name of 
Brikwik Concrete Products, the firm is 
now housed in a temporary structure 
which will be replaced by a permanent 
concrete masonry building. 

The units produced at the new plant 
will be of two sizes. Those for outside 
walls will be 3 by 8 by 12 inches, and 
those for other purposes, 3 by 4 by 12 
inches. They will be made in the usual 
gray and in red. 





Michigan Products Plant 
Rebuilt after $30,000 Fire 


Rebuilding and remodeling operations 
at the Northern Concrete Products Com- 
pany, Harbor Springs, Mich., have been 
reported at the roofing stage; and an an- 
nouncement from Marvin Feather, co- 
partner of the firm, states that produc- 
tion will begin at once. 

The plant, which was damaged to the 
extent of $30,000 by a fire last October, 
has been rebuilt with concrete and steel 
construction throughout. Among the 
various pieces of new equipment is a 
Lith-I-Block machine which is expected 
to increase production by more than 100 
percent. 





Straub Block Plant Acquired 
By Binghamton, N. Y., Concern 


The building block division of the Cut- 
ler Ice Co., Binghamton, N. Y., has pur- 
chased the Straub Building Units, Inc., 
cinder block plant in that city from 
W. P. Reimler, Frank Stover and Joseph 
Lachman. Mine steam kilns and a vi- 
brator block machine will be installed. 

Previously the Cutler affiliate had 
planned a new plant (in Binghamton, 
but difficulty in obtaining suitable equip- 
ment led to the decision to acquire the 
Straub plant. Charles Bowen is plant 
manager. 





Curt N. Klein of the Bremser Coal & 
Supply Company, Norwalk, O., has an- 
nounced that he is erecting a $30,090 
ready-mixed concrete batching plant in 
that city. Mr. Klein expects to begin 
operation of his plant this year. 


N. California Producers 
Name Officers of New 
R. M. Concrete Assn. 


Forty-two ready-mixed-concrete pro. 
ducers in and around San Francisco be. 
came charter members of the newly-or. 
ganized Northern California Ready 


Mixed Concrete & Materials Association 
at an organization meeting at the §¢, 
Francis* Hotel, San Francisco, on June 
13. Membership is expected to approach 


Eugene Booker 


the 100 mark by the end of the year on 
the basis of applications for membership 
which have since been received. 

Officers of the new association are as 
follows: H. Irving Rhine (Bode Gravel 
Co., San Francisco), president; Ray L. 
Stevens (South City Lumber & Supply 
Co., South San Francisco), vice-presi- 
dent; Eugene Booker, executive secretary 
and treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
include the officers and M. H. O’Brien 
(McPhail Feed & Fuel Co., San Rafael) 
H. W. Gentry (Charles S. Hughes Co., 
Berkeley) ; R. S. Barneyback (Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Oakland); A. W. Caldwell 
(Borchers Bros., San Jose); and C. J. 
Ainsworth (Ready Mixed Concrete Co., 
San Francisco). 

Headquarters have been established in 
the Chancery Building, 564 Market 
Street, San Francisco, in the offices of 
the Rock, Sand & Gravel Producers 
Assn. of Northern California. 

Eugene Booker, executive secretary of 
the new organization, holds a similar 
position with the aggregates group. He 
assumed his duties early this year, suc- 
ceeding the late W. W. (Bert) Dennis, 
who passed away in January at the age 
of 72 after serving as secretary-managet 
of the Rock, Sand & Gravel Producers 
Assn. for nearly a decade. 

Mr. Booker was a naval officer during 
the war, with rank of commander, and 
served as wage-stabilization director of 
the Bureau of Ships at San Francisco. 
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Formal Opening of New Combination 
Ready-Mix, Concrete Products Plant 


AN invitation to visit a new 

plant was recently extended 

to contractors, architects the 

press, and others interested 

in the use of ready-mixed 

concrete and concrete products, by 

the Concrete Supply Co., Inc., of 
Evansville, Ind. 

About 250 persons attended the 

formal opening of this new plant on 

Thursday afternoon and evening, 





By ROBERT W. SPAKE 





June 12, 1947. An attendance prize 
a handsome electric clock, was won 
by John C. Roedel of Evansville, 
employee of a local architect. 

The plant, located in the heart 
of Evansville, is a. combination 
ready-mixed concrete and concrete 
block installation, and is said to be 
one of the most up-to-date opera- 
tions in the country. The entire 
plant was in operation during the 
day, and the block plant was kept 
in operation until nine o’clock in 
the evening. 

Cars were noticed from several 
surrounding states—Ohio, Illinois, 
Tennessee and Kentucky—and at- 
tendance was excellent despite the 
94-deg. heat. Refreshments were 
served by the management, and all 
concerned spent an enjoyable and 
profitable day. 

As the plant is located adiacent 
to a railroad and a good highway, 
supply of raw material is no prob- 
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@ View of plant of the Concrete Supply Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


lem. Aggregate arrives at the plant 
in two ways. Locally produced sand 
and gravel is trucked to the plant in 
two 10-ton Autocar dump trucks, 
and is dumped directly into a 5-cu.- 
yd. ground-level hopper. The gravel 
plants are located about 1% miles 
from the plant, and the trucks make 
the round trip in 15 to 20 minutes. 
A plant-made grizzly with backing 
bars of railroad rails and spacers of 
¥g-in. reinforcing rod keeps objec- 
tional material from entering the 
plant. 


Since the local aggregate from the 
Ohio River does not meet state high- 
way department or federal specifica- 
tions, material for concrete to be 
supplied to these agencies is brought 
in by rail from Terre Haute and 
Clinton, Ind., and is unloaded by a 
Moore Speed-Crane with a 3-cu.- 
yd. bucket. This material is stock- 
piled until needed, and is then 
dumped by the clamshell into the 
hopper mentioned above. 

Haydite and Waylite light-weight 
expanded slag aggregates are used 
in the block plant when they are 
available, and these aggregates also 
are shipped in by rail. 

The hopper supplies a 33-by-20- 
in. apron feeder, which feeds ma- 
terial onto a 24-in. belt conveyor. 
This travels 278 ft. in a completely- 
enclosed flight and discharges at an 
elevation 784 ft. above the ground 
into the bins. An arrangement of 
chutes from the discharge point per- 
mits the aggregate to be spouted into 
any one of the six compartments. 
The conveyor is driven by a 40-hp. 
electric motor and will handle 300 
t.p.h. of sand or gravel at a belt 
speed of 500 f.p.m. Hopper, feeder, 
conveyor and structure were sup- 
plied by the Triangle Engineering 
Corp. 


@ Crane places stockpiled aggregate in 
ground level hopper feeding belt conveyor. 
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In total, the C. S. Johnson 6-com- 
partment bin will hold 262 cu. yd., 
or 400 tons, of aggregate. A 3-com- 
partment cement bin, of 333-bbl. ca- 
pacity, is contained within the ag- 
gregate bin structure. 

Cement is brought into the plant 
by hopper car, as a rule, and is un- 
loaded by means of a 10-in. below- 
tracks screw conveyor. This delivers 
the cement to a closed bucket ele- 
vator, which is 93 ft. high and has 
a capacity of 300 bbl. of cement an 
hour. The buckets are 12 by 7 in. in 
size and are mounted on twin chains 
which run at approximately 270 
f.p.m. 

At the top of the elevator a 
double spout arrangement permits 
the cement to be diverted into either 
the bin mentioned above, or over 
the tracks into a 40-ft. high, 12-ft. 
dia. silo. The storage space in this 
silo is divided into three compart- 
ments which hold 344-bbl. each, or 
1032 bbl. in all. The same 10-in. 
screw conveyor used to unload cars 
takes cement from the bottom of 
the silo, under the tracks, and de- 
livers it to the base of the elevator 
and so to the 333-bbl. storage space 
in the main bin. Both screw and ele- 
vator were made by the C. S. John- 
son Co., Kosmos, Lone Star (Incor- 
High-Early) and Lehigh portland 
cements are used. 

The batcher below the bins holds 
3 cu. yds. of material. Aggregates 
are weighed here on a set of scales 
with six beams. Sand and gravel are 
each weighed and _ proportioned 
manually, while cement and water 
are each weighed on separate auto- 
matic scales. Both the batcher proper 
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© Front of plant of the Concrete Supply Co., showing delivery | truck fleet. 





and the scales were supplied by the 
C. S. Johnson Co. 

Once properly proportioned, the 
material drops into a 2-cu.-yd. 
Smith tilting mixer. As air entrained 
concrete is produced, Darex is added 
to the mix in the amount of 1 oz. 
liquid Darex per sack of cement. 
The liquid is stored in 55-gal. drums 
on the ground floor of the plant, 
and is pumped to a storage drum on 
a level with the bins. The correct 
quantity of fluid is added to each 
batch by a Prior automatic Darex 
dispenser. 

The mixer is discharged by an 
air-controlled mechanism which tilts 
the drum of the mixer to a 60-deg. 
angle. The concrete falls from the lip 
of the mixer into a 2-cu.-yd. hopper, 
and is then loaded into a truck for 
delivery. The plant has a capacity of 
60 to 75 cu. yd. of ready-mixed con- 
crete an hour. 


@ Left: Customer's dump truck pulls out 
with load of air-entrained concrete. 


@ Below: One of the dump type delivery 
units, 


@ Right: An agitator truck loads beneath 
the batching tower. 





These methods of delivery are 
used by the Concrete Supply Co. 
The company operates four 41/2-cu.- 
yd. truck mixers, two 4-cu.-yd. truck 
mixers and six 3-cu.-yd. truck mix- 
ers. All of these are Smith-Mobile 
mixers on Autocar chassis of various 
vintages and tonnages. 

As a second method of delivery 
the company owns and operates two 
4-cu.-yd. Maxon Dumpcrete dump 
trucks, on Autocar chassis, and 
makes deliveries of air-entrained 
concrete with these on jobs where 
they may be used to advantage. 

As a third means of delivery, and 
as a method of upping yardage 
hauled without adding to the truck- 
ing fleet, this company also mixes 
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@ Below-tracks screw conveyor. 


and loads its air-entrained ready- 
mixed concrete into the customers’ 
dump trucks at the plant. The cus- 
tomer comes at his convenience, 
loads immediately, and can haul the 
loads 30 to 35 miles without separa- 
tion or damage to the concrete. This 
permits the customer to get his con- 
crete when he wants it. 

The officials of the company— 
Edw. N. Frissee, president; J. H. 
Traub, vice-president and treasurer; 
and J. H. Rudolph, secretary—feel 
that their ability to furnish central- 
mixed air-entrained concrete from 
their new plant is the greatest single 
improvement since they began fur- 
nishing ready-mixed concrete in Ev- 
ansville in 1935. 

The company had been watching 
the results of the great number of 
experiments made in the past few 
years with air entrainment in con- 
crete, keeping in mind the idea of 
producing such a material for gen- 
eral sale if the results proved its 
merit. Since this type of concrete 
is now past the experimental stage, 
and has been accepted by the Indi- 
ana State Highway Commission and 
the Federal government—is, in fact, 


® Right: Operator controls water content of 


block by water gauge on block machine 
(dial, right center.) 
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required on certain jobs contracted 
for by these bodies—and because of 
certain advantages to be derived 
from its use, the company is now 
supplying air-entrained ready-mixed 
concrete to its customers. 

As many readers already know, 
air-entrained concrete contains small 
air bubbles which act as “ball bear- 
ings” among the fine particles of 
sand, thereby lubricating the mix, 
and giving improved plasticity and 
workability. This makes the concrete 
easier to place, reduces bleeding, 
eliminates the segregation of the ag- 
gregates, and makes the concrete 
easier to finish. Concrete with en- 
trained air is more durable than 
ordinary concrete, and has remark- 
able resistance to freezing and thaw- 
ing. 

In combination with the new 
ready-mix installations, a concrete 
block plant has been set up on the 
premises. A fully automatic Besser 
Vibrapac block machine has been 
installed, which, when operating at 
capacity, delivers 600 blocks an 
hour. A 50-cu.-ft. Besser mixer 
batches concrete for this machine, 
and has the unusual feature of per- 
mitting the block machine operator 


@ J. H. Traub, vice-president and treasurer, 
and J. H. Rudolph, secretary, Concrete 
Supply Co. 


to adjust the amount of water in 
the batch by means of a Neptune 
water gauge near the block machine: 
This allows the operator to get the 
exact consistency block that he de- 
sires to work with; and after all, 
he is the man in the best position 
to be the judge of this. 

Darex additive is used in the 
blocks as well as in the ready mix, 
and first tests indicate no loss of 
strength and a denser block. Tests 
have not yet been made on absorp- 
tion or waterproofness. A _ Besser 
“Cuber” air-powered  off-bearing 
hoist is used to place the blocks in 
5-tiered steel racks which hold 60 
8- by 8- by 16-in. blocks or 120 4- by 
8- by 16-in. blocks. These sizes are 
produced in roughly equal propor- 
tions by the company. 

Erickson gasoline-powered _ lift 
trucks are used to move the full 
racks of blocks into one of the five 
aluminum-doored kilns. These kilns 
will hold 21 racks, or a total kiln 
capacity of 6300 eight-in. blocks or 
12600 four-in. blocks. When the kiln 
is first charged with blocks, live 

(Continued on page 117) 
@ Below, Left: Gasoline lift truck takes 
blocks from kilns to curing yard. 
® Below, Right: Yard hoist makes unloading 


of racks an easy one man job. Refresh- 
ments were served in tent in the background. 





Progressive California Block Concern 
Features Precision, Modern Methods 


ENGAGED for many years 
in the production of pre- 
cast concrete products in 
Detroit, where his company 
was known as the Madison 
Tile & Marble Co., Edward Anton- 
ini recently went to the Pacific Coast 
where he was immediately im- 
pressed by the growing demand for 
high-grade concrete building units. 
His survey indicated that the Los 
Angeles area, with its long-range 
building program, would provide a 
potential market for precision-made 
units for many years to come be- 
cause of the ever-increasing influx 
of population and the mounting im- 
portance of the area industrially. 
Following the formation of the 
Angelus Concrete Block Co., the 
concern acquired an ideal manufac- 
turing site of about two acres on 
San Fernando Road in Burbank, 
installed equipment, and began pro- 
duction from the first unit of its new 
plant in December, 1946. 
Hit-or-miss methods of manufac- 
ture were ruled out at the start by 
specifying the most modern mech- 
anized equipment; all concrete in- 


@ Left: A scene in the plant, showing the 
mixer and the fced hopper of the block 
machine. 

@ Right: The operator at the levers, pro- 
portioning a 2-cu.-yd. concrete batch. 
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e A view of the Angelus Concrete Block 
Company's plant at Burbank, Calif., showing 
the batching plant and the cement silo. 


gredients are carefully proportioned 
by weight, units are molded on a 
high-speed, automatic vibration ma- 
chine, and after molding are han- 
dled with dispatch and without op- 
erator fatigue by power lift-truck 
and air-hoist equipment. Concrete 
mixtures are designed to assure ulti- 
mate high strength and to meet all 
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requirements for density and ab- 
sorption. A battery of steam rooms 
is designed to keep curing under 
proper control. 

Aggregates (sand, pea gravel and 
a lightweight material, Rocklite) , as 
well as cement, are trucked in and 
stored in a Model CA-150 all-steel 
Noble weigh-batching plant com- 
plete with a 500-bbl. cement silo, a 
4-compartment, 150-ton aggregates 
bin, manually-controlled aggregate- 
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proportioning levers and automatic 
cement batching. Cement and ag- 
gregate dump gates are air-ram op- 
erated; weights are registered on a 
Noble 5-beam back-balance scale, 
with over-and-under indicator for 
aggregates. The 2-cu. yd. weigh 
hopper discharges to a Besser 50-cu. 
ft. mixer which supplies the block 
machine. a Besser Supervibrapac 
equipped with air-powered off-bear- 
ing hoist. Darex is regularly used 
as an admixture to insure a water- 
tight unit and to improve the work- 
ability of the concrete. The high 
plasticity attained with Darex in 
the mix is also evident, Mr. Anton- 
ini reports, in the appearance of the 
finished units, all being true and 
even with sharp corners and edges. 

Both 8- by 8- by 16-in. units and 
the 4-in. high series which continue 
in popularity, especially in residen- 
tial construction in southern Cali- 


@ Left: Looking down on the block machine 
from the batching floor of the plant. Off- 
bearer, racks and lift-truck are shown. 
@ Right: The lift-truck preparcs to pick up 
a rackload of 8-in. block. 


fornia, form the bulk of the output 
although sufficient molds are on 
hand or on order to supply 64 dif- 
ferent shapes. The machine has a 
capacity of 10 to 12 of the large 
block per minute and, because the 
volume of concrete to be compacted 
is considerably less, up to 16 units 
per minute of the 4- by 8- by 12-in. 
blocks, The 185 steel block racks, 
fabricated by the Williams Mechan- 
ical Development Co. of Glendale, 
will each accommodate 72 of the 
8-in. or 96 of the 4-in. units. Selling 
prices range from 61 cents for the 
small gravel block up to 25 cents 
each for the 8- by 8- by 16-in. light- 
weight unit. A Clark fork-lift truck 
handles the racks. 


Initially, the output is being yard- 
cured but seven steam-curing kilns, 
each 13 ft. wide and 50 ft. long, are 
about to be erected. By the summer 
of 1947, plant capacity will be 
doubled following the installation 
of a second Vibrapac, another lift 
truck, and an air-operated yard 
hoist for loading the delivery trucks 
and yarding the block. 

The company is a member of the 
Southern California Concrete Ma- 
sonry Assn. which meets regularly 
in a Los Angeles hotel to discuss in- 
dustry problems and formulate polli- 
cies which result in much good to 
the industry as a whole. Associated 
with Mr. Antonini, who is president 
of the Angelus Concrete Block Co., 
are Philip Fordellone, vice-presi- 
dent; and Frank Diliberto, secre- 
tary-treasurer. All three take an 
active part in the conduct of the 
business. 





Formal Opening 
(From page 115) 

steam is admitted for two hours, and 
the temperature of the room thus 
brought to about 140 deg. F. A tem- 
perature of 120-140 deg. is main- 
tained for 8 to 10 hours, and the 
blocks are then removed, in racks, 
to the block yard by the lift-trucks. 
The kilns have doors at ither end, 


and this greatly facilitates the re- _ 


moval process. Steam is supplied by 
a fully-automatic 100-hp. Dutton 
boiler, which burns fuel oil. In- 
genious use of a retired railroad 
tank car as a fuel tank permits stor- 
age of a large amount of oil. 

In the curing yard, the racks 
are unloaded through the use of 
a Besser portable air-operated hoist, 
and are stacked and held for 
at least a week before sale. This 
permits them to gain strength to a 
point above local requirements— 
i000 p.s.i—before they are used. A 
garage equipped to handle repairs 
on all company equipment is under 
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a common roof with the block plant. 

The Concrete Supply Ca, Inc., 
was formed in 1935, and started 
business in Evansville. At that time 
only three truck mixers, of 2-cu.-yd. 
Capacity, were necessary, but by 
1936 business had increased and 
more trucks were needed. Additional 
truck mixers were added to the fleet 
—two 1!-cu.-yd. models, and two 
of 2-cu.-yd. capacity. 

Founders of the organization were 
four men who had been associated 
in the construction of roads, streets 
and bridges. In 1935 they had a 
contract for some street paving work 
in Evansville, and used ready-mixed 
concrete in this work. It was soon 
found that the concrete business 
should be operated separately and 
should be operated without associa- 
tion with any construction company. 
Accordingly the company was in- 
corporated and has enjoyed suc- 
cessful continuous operation since 
1935. Three of the original incorp- 
erators (Messrs. Frisse, Traub, and 


Rudolph) are still operating the 
company. Each of these men has 
had at least 22 years of experience 
in concrete work. 

During the war this concern fur- 
nished all the concrete used in the 
Evansville shipyard (making 
LST’s), the Evansville Ordnance 
Works, and several smaller war 
plants. On occasion the plant was 
kept in operation 24 hours a day, 
but normally it is on an 8-hour basis. 





Massaro Provides Ready Mix 
For Oswego, N. Y., Power Plant 


In the New York Central Railroad 
yards at Oswego, N. Y., the Massaro 
Washed Sand & Gravel Company, Inc., 
of Fulton, N. Y., has established a ready- 
mixed concrete plant to facilitate con- 
struction of the Central New York Power 
Corporation’s new power developing 
unit. 

A fleet of transit mix trucks delivers 
the concrete to the construction site. 
Massaro operates a concrete block de- 
partment at its sand-and-gravel plant 
in Fulton. 
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Anchor Concrete Products Unveils 
New Plant at Open House in Buffalo 


LEADERS of the Niagara 
Frontier building industry 
and members of the Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry 
Association were guests of 
Fred W, Reinhold at the formal 
opening on June 2Ist of the new 
Anchor Concrete Products plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The $350,000 plant, 
which was completely described in 
the June, 1947, issue of Pir & 
Quarry, has been in full operation 
since last fall. 
The more than 500 people who 
attended the open house saw what 


By WILLIAM M. AVERY 


is unquestionably one of the finest 
plants in the industry. Located on 
a 9-acre Lehigh Valley railway sid- 
ing on the outskirts of Buffalo, the 
main structure (concrete through- 
out) comprises 25,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area equipped with the most modern 
facilities for the production of 
masonry units and Flexicore slabs. 
For Fred Reinhold, Anchors founder 
and president, the new plant culmi- 
nates 27 years of active leadership in 
the concrete masonry industry. He 
was one of the founders and is a past 
president of the reorganized Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion. 

In order that visitors might study 
the plant in actual operation, a full 
production schedule was maintained 
throughout the formal opening day. 
Guests could join conducted inspec- 
tion parties or were free to explore 

(Continued on page 121) 
® Right: Visitors watch the Flexicore plant 
in operation from a 22-ft. demonstration 
span, built with precast Flexicore slabs. 
® Below, left: Left to right, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred W. Reinhold, who were host and host- 
ess, and Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Straub, who 
were among the guests. Mr. Straub is widely 
known as the “Daddy” of the cinder block 


industry. 
® Below, right: Guests lined up early for an 
excellent buffet luncheon served in a tent 
adjacent to the plant building. 


®@ General view of the Anchor plant. Circus tent on the left was set up for the buffet 
luncheon served on the day of the formal opening. 
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Two Plants Successfully Combined 
By California Concern 


A COMBINATION plant 

for the screening of sand 

and gravel and for batching 

ready-mixed-concrete went 

into service in the spring of 
1946 within the city limits of Chico, 
California, giving that community 
its first mixed-in-transit concrete 
service. 

The plant, erected by the firm of 
Stearns & Donner, was acquired in 
its entirety by Claude Stearns, one of 
the partners, shortly after it was 
placed in service and in August, 
1946, Mr. Stearns sold a major in- 
terest in the venture to Gilbert Alms, 
prominent Chico business man. 
At the same time, Mr. Alms an- 
nounced the purchase of the old 
Johnson Rock Co., the city’s other 
aggregate-producing concern, with 
pit, washing, screening and crushing 
plant located about 2% miles from 
the city. About $30,000 is to be 


spent by Mr. Alms in modernizing 
the Johnson plant and all operations 
are to be conducted under the firm 
name of Chico Sand & Gravel Co. 

The city plant receives its pit-run 


material by truck from a deposit on 
Dry Creek, about 12 miles distant 
on the Chico-Oroville highway. Be- 
cause of the ready-mixed-concrete 
phase of the operation it was de- 
cided to locate the plant within the 
city proper. Power shovels load the 


@ Below: A scene at the plant of the Chico 
Sand & Gravel Company's plant near Chico, 
Calif. A clamshell crane is loading the 
hopper at the feed end of the conveyor. 


rented 5-cu. yd. truck which dis- 
charge their loads upon arrival as 
closely as possible to a 20-cu. yd. 
below-ground hopper. A Link-Belt 
Speeder Y2-cu. yd. clamshell crane 
keeps the hopper filled, a Pioneer 
reciprocating feeder putting the ma- 
terial on the 24-in. by 150-ft. Pio- 
neer belt-conveyor leading up to the 
plant. 

Screening is done on a 4- by 10-ft. 
Pioneer 3-deck screen, none of the 
material being washed or crushed. 
The 2-in. mesh on the top deck re- 
jects material over that size, the re- 
jects being stockpiled for possible 
future use by crushing, although 
considerable tonnage of this over- 
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size is being sold at present to form 
drainage beds in the installation of 
septic tanks for the many new homes 
being constructed which are beyond 
reach of the city sewer system. The 
middle deck, fitted with /-in. mesh, 
takes out the 2- to -in. gravel, the 
lower-deck mesh alternately being 
Y- or %-in. to make plaster or 
concrete sand. 

The sized gravel and sand are 
chuted to a 3-compartment 160-ton 
steel bin, a separate Pioneer jackleg 
truck-loading bin alongside storing 
excess pea gravel which is sold lo- 
cally to concrete-products plants. A 
weigh-batcher beneath the bin was 
designed and built by the company 
and is fitted with a Kron springless 
dial scale for weighing out the ma- 
terials. 

Bulk cement is used in batching 
the concrete, a Blaw Knox 300-bbl. 
plant having been installed along- 
side. The cement is received by 
truck, Bindicators installed on the 
cement storage tank signalling when 
the tank is full or nearly empty. 

The weigh-batcher, besides being 
used to proportion the material into 
the truck mixers, also serves to 
weigh out sand and gravel ship- 
ments. Three Jaeger 2-cu. yd. Hi- 
Dump truck-mixers mix and deliver 
the concrete. 

(Continued on page 121) 


@ Left: The 4- by 10-ft. vibrating screen 
which sizes the material. 

@ Below: A closeup view of the plant, show- 

ing the cement and aggregate loading bins. 
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Two World War Il Veterans Establish 
Model Block Plant in Idaho Hills 


FROM Alaska and the 
Aleutians, where he had 
served in the Army’s Signal 
Corps, Gifford Dundas 
came home to Lewiston, 
Ida., to meet his old friend Robert 
Click, likewise now mustered out of 
service with the Seabees after serv- 
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ing in the South Pacific. Like 
thousands of other ex-service men 
both were seeking to establish a 
small business of their own. A sur- 
vey of possibilities in the Lewiston 
area convinced them that a mod- 
ern concrete-block plant was needed 
to supply the growing demand for 
such units. 

Investigating the market and 
availability of production machin- 
ery, the men decided to take ad- 
vantage of the protected-territory 
plan offered by the Mortarless Tile 
& Machine Co. of Los Angeles and 
equipped their new plant with two 
of the company’s new hydraulic- 
powered machines. 

Production began at the new 
plant of Mortarless Block, Inc., on 
May 15, 1946. 

Sand and gravel are purchased, 
delivered by truck and carried by a 
32-ft. bucket elevator to a 2-com- 
partment bin at the top of the plant 


@ Bslow, left: The off-bearer here fills a 
rack with the interlockiny palleted units. Two 
hydraulic-powered machines mold the units. 
@ Below, right: Gifford Dundas (standing) 
and Robert Click, owners of Mortarless 
Block, Inc., and the power lift-truck which 
they built to handle the rackloads of blocks. 





@ A view of the Mortarless Block, Inc., plant in the Idaho hills near Lewiston. Note the 
neatness with which cured units are stockpiled. This shipshape yard sets a good example 
which other operators might well follow. 


building. Within a few months, 
lightweight units are also to be pro- 
duced using a natural pumice ag- 
gregate to be shipped in from Boise. 

A Kent 12-cu. ft. batch-type 
mixer prepares the concrete for both 
machines and is located on a plat- 
form at an elevation above the plant 
floor and below the aggregate bins. 
Sacked cement is added at the 
mixer. 

Production is confined largely to 
standard 6- by 8- by 16-in. Mortar- 
less interlocking units. Bond-beam 
block and the usual specials are also 
turned out. 

Interesting is the fact that the 
pallets used in this plant are of 
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magnesium instead of iron or steel. 
The pallets, supplied by the ma- 
chine builder in Los Angeles, are 
extremely light in weight... . 1% 
pounds compared with 642 pounds 
for a comparable cast-iron pallet. 
Besides ease of handling, the mag- 
nesium pallets have no affinity for 
fresh concrete and do not stick, they 
are highly resistant to breaking, and 
easy to straighten should they be- 
come warped or bent. Too, they 
have a high scrap value. The own- 
ers feel that, despite their higher 
first cost, they will prove less ex- 
pensive in the long run than iron or 
steel because of the above-named 
advantages. 
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@ The boiler, which will later be roofed 
over, supplies steam to the curing rooms. 
It utilizes sawdust and shavings for fuel. 


Two steam rooms are used for 
curing the units. Both rooms are 
10 feet wide, one being 35 feet long 
and the other 50 feet. The boiler is 
fired with sawdust and shavings ob- 
tained at practically no cost from 
nearby saw mills, and delivered to 
the firebox by a conveyor. 

A Ford-motored power lift-truck 
handles the racks over the concrete 
paved plant floors and yard. It was 
built by the owners. 

Units are stacked in the yard in 
exceptionally neat, trim. piles, a 
feature which impressed the writer 
when he approached the plant and 
which reflects the business-like meth- 
ods pursued by the plant owners 


® One of the fizm's two hydrau!ic-powered 

block machines, which produces 6- by 8- by 

l6-in. interlocking units. These blocks are 
laid without mortar. 


August, 1947 


who are conscientiously striving to 
serve their community to the best 
of their ability. Located on a main 
highway into Lewiston, the at- 
tractive plant and yard are valuable 
assets which are certain to draw 
business from prospective customers 
who drive past. 





Anchor Concrete Products 
(From page 118) 

the plant by themselves. All three 
of the Vibrapac block machines 
were in operation and the Flexicore 
plant was in full production. 

An excellent buffet luncheon was 
served at noon in a large tent set up 
for the occasion. A number of ra- 


dios and other electrical appliances 


@ A new 125-ton model of a concrete test- 
ing machine was demonstrated during the 
open house. 


were given away as door prizes, and 
all visitors received sets of playing 
cards as a souvenir of the occasion. 
Members of the concrete masonry in- 
dustry came to Buffalo from all sec- 
tions of the country to attend the 
open house. 





Springfield, Ill., Firm Builds 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant 


Full-scale operation was scheduled to 
begin on July 1 at the Poston Brick & 
Concrete Product Company’s plant at 
Springfield, Ill. At the newly completed 
plant the firm will turn out ready-mixed 
concrete and block of several types, in- 
cluding waterproofed and lightweight 
units. Formerly only the conventional 
type of concrete block and shale brick 
were made. 

Deliveries will be made in transit 
trucks of 2-, 3- and 4-cu.-yd. capacity 
to points within a 40-mile radius. 





Champion Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturers of masonry cutting saws and 
masonry cutting blades have moved into 
larger, more modern quarters at 2028 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Plants 
(From. page 119) 

While the city plant is not 
equipped to make a wide variety of 
sizes of aggregates, it is kept busy 
producing concrete and supplying 


@ The dial scale used for weighing out sand 
and gravel. 


all-purpose materials for sale. Where 
specifications call for a wider range 
of sizes of washed and crushed ma- 
terial, the recently-acquired John- 
son Rock plant will be called upon 


to meet such requirements. 





H. M. Leeds, P. F. Smith 
Made Plant Managers 


H. M. Leeds has been appointed man- 
ager of the Concrete Products Com- 
pany’s plant at Tucson, Ariz., as an- 
nounced by C. J. Wilkerson, owner. Mr. 
Leeds has been with the firm for some 
time in charge of office sales and de- 
liveries. Mr. Wilkerson intends to make 
the Tucson plant a part of his other 
holdings. 

The plant at Irving, Tex., has been 
converted to the production of Califor- 
nia tile, which measures 3% by 8 by 12 
inches in size. P. F. Smith has been 
appointed manager of the Irving plant. 





Plant with Modest Origin 
Now Has 12,000 Daily Output 


Thirty years ago Bert Crandall of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., launched a small 
concrete products business with a daily 
capacity of 800 units. Today the firm, 
known as Crandall & Son, has expanded 
its facilities to a large modern plant, 
which turns out 12,000 blocks in an 
eight-hour day. 

During 1946 the company produced 
the equivalent of 2,000,000 8-inch units. 
Since 1938 the Crandalls have built up a 
demand for lightweight units having in- 
sulating preperties. This type of block 
has proved to be very popular in the area 
for industrial and home construction, as 
well as for farm buildings. 
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The Vibration 
Machine ee 





Vibration under pressure — 1,200 
blows per minute—and ruggedly built 
to give long life, the Joltcrete ma- 
chine is the choice of the wise con- 
crete-products operator. Produces 
clean-cut, high strength units in any 
Size, and gets the most out of a ba 
of demons Built in three sizes wi 
capacities of 7 to 9 standard units 
per minute. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; Stearns 
Jolicrete Machines; Stearns Mixers; Cast 
iron and Press steel pallets. Straublox os- 
cillating Attachments, etc. Repair parts 
for: Anchor, Stearns, Blystone Mixers and 
many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohie 




















CONCRETE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON 
JAY-BEE MIXERS! 


MOTOR 
INCLUDED! 
Rugged Tepresiesd Twin spiral mixin 
blades! igh que. steel cut gears 
edited a Ischarge! isible abieeh Job- 
tested design! 12 to 24 cu. ft. sizes. Other 
sizes to your specifications. ORDER NOW! 


J. B. HUNT & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
323 West Martin St., Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE LITERATURE 


Write for Details and Price List Today! 
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IEW MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


@ Decorative Finish 

An architectural concrete finish which 
has been used successfully in Palestine 
for nearly 18 years has been introduced 
in this country by Decorative Architec- 
tural Specialties, 2309 S. Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago 16, Ill. It will be known 

s “Sparkle-Crete.” 

The material, which is suitable for use 
in ornamental design on homes or com- 
mercial and public buildings, is made 
from carefully graded artificial and nat- 
ural aggregates. The sparkling appear- 
ance of the material comes from the 
glass particles—transparent or opaque— 
which are mixed with ,the natural stone. 
Any color desired can be furnished. 


@ Low Priced Biock Machine 

A new, low-priced concrete-block ma- 
chine utilizing vibration to compact the 
concrete and hydraulic pressure to strip 
the units is in production at the Scripps- 
Pearson Machine Works, Edmonds, 
Wash. 

The machine makes three 8- by 8- by 
16-in. units, or equivalents, at a time. 
After the vibrating cycle is completed, a 
stripper presses the blocks downward 
onto a plain pallet which is borne off 
at the rear of the machine by a ball- 
bearing roller conveyor. Operations are 
controlled by foot-operated switches. 
The hydraulic stripper cylinder is op- 


cviecermeme tnt wtigiees ety lta en oA 


erated from pressure of the water-sup 
ply line. 

Besides the block machine itself, the 
company can supply all appurtenant 
equipment for a complete, floor-level 
plant, including a batching skip which 
charges the mixer and a short belt-cop- 
veyor which feeds the hopper of the 
block machine. Another foot-controlled 
switch starts and stops the conveyor, 
making the discharge of material into 
the machine easy to control. 

The Scripps-Pearson Machine Works 
is making quick delivery of the machines 


and other plant equipment. 


@ Drill Kits 

A complete line of carbide-tipped ma- 
sonry drills put up in handy kits and 
boxed sets are now offered from stock by 
the Super Tool Company, 21650 Hoover 
Road, Detroit 13, Mich. 

The kits contain five sizes of drills and 
the boxed sets contain eight. Both are 
available with drills having either round 
r “Super-Grip” hex type shanks. Also 
included with each set is a new chart 
prepared by Super Tool, indicating the 
proper size of drill to use in drilling 
masonry for all types of screws, bolts, 
bolt shields and anchors. 


@ Reduces Water Absorption 
The American Bitumuls Company, 200 
Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif, 
has announced its new product, “Hy- 
dropel,” which is described as “an aque 
ous suspension of asphalt in colloidal) 
form, especially formulated for use i@ 
portland cement mortars and concretes.” 
It is added at the mixer, the propor 
tion being 1% gallons for each sack of 
cement. Hydropel is said to reduce the 
water absorption of concrete to 15 oF 


®@ New 3-unit machine uses vibration for compacting and hydraulic pressure for stripping: 
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